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RCA PHOTOPHONE SOUND REPRODUCING EQUIPMENT 
| RECOMMENDED — 


N the educational field RCA 
| PHOTOPHONE, in the perfect 
presentation of sound and talking 
motion pictures, is duplicating the 





success it enjoys in more than 3,000 
| of the world’s leading theatres as 
well as in all the recreational and 
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| Corps on land and sea. Among 
hundreds of endorsements on file 
in our offices Frederick Luther 
Gamage, Headmaster of the 
PAWLING SCHOOL, Pawling, N. Y., 
says: “We find the RCA PHOTO- 
PHONE equipment to be entirely 
satisfactory . . . no criticism what- 
ever to offer,’ while H. F. Patterson, 
Superintendent of the THEODORE 
| ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, U. S. Dept. 

of the Interior, at Fort Apache, 

Arizona, writes: “Your RCA PHOTO- 

PHONE equipment has been giving 
complete satisfaction . . . the tone 














is clear and distinct.” 





RCA PHOTOPHONE Sound Reproducing Equipment is 
available either for permanent installation in halls and 
auditoriums or in the NEW PORTABLE MODEL designed 
Te emecem OF PERFECT SOUND especially to meet the needs of schools, institutions and 


T*Voh self Tel 1; the lecture hall. : : 
ime WRITE FOR BOOKLET, “A THEATRE IN A SUITCASE. 





SOUND EQUIPMENT 


RCA PHOTOPHONE, INC. (er cnence sussoe) 411 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL 


NE of the strong men in the visual field is gone. 
| He was prominent in the beginning days of the 

young movement, and an outstanding leader in 
the field to the day of his death. The visual movement 
is now just old enough to begin losing its pioneers. 

We are privileged to print elsewhere in this issue 
“Charles Roach—An Appreciation”. It is by William 

H. Dudley—himself a veteran of veterans 
Charles in the field—who knew him as few others 
Roach knew him. Mr. Dudley’s fine tribute to his 

fellow-worker will be eagerly read and 
warmly approved by thousands who knew Charles 
Roach. 

We too knew him, and could see him from a vantage- 
point that gave perspective to our view of the man and 
the field he served so signally. Not merely for his 
achievements in developing visual teaching, not merely 
for his success as organizer and administrator, but for 
his stimulating personality and charm as a man will the 
name of Charles Roach be written permanently into 
the history of visual education. 


° HE BRADLEYS” and their “Africa” have 
long been a famous and harmonious combina- 
tion. From their last trip they have brought back, 

as usual, the best possible records—pictorial ones—in 
slides and films. (What would it have meant to Eur- 
ope if Marco Polo could have brought back trunkfuls 
of negatives along with his 80,000 words, or even with- 
out the words!) 

A recent first showing of these fascinating records 
furnished a vivid demonstration of the distinctive vir- 

tues of slides and films. The Bradleys 

Films, Slides are perfectly aware of the obvious 

and the truth—which still has far to percolate 

Bradleys in the educational field—that “move- 

ment” in the subject is a primary fac- 
tor in selecting slide or film for the recording. It was 

a long and delightful evening of still and moving pic- 

tures in alternation, a reel or two of film in black and 

white, then a series of slides mostly in charming color. 

The audience enjoyed the periodic changes. It was 

thoroughly pleasing to have the motion cease and the 

stills come on, and equally agreeable, after a series of 
slides, to have the film resume. But this alternation 
was not the significant point of the showing. 

The question of “film or slide” had been determined 
very properly by the subject-matter. For jungle land- 
scape, distant typography, sweeping vistas, billowy 
mountains of green, village huts tucked into a clearing 
of the forest, domestic interiors, costume studies of 
kings or humblest natives, close-ups of young and old 
faces and figures of different tribes, revealing portraits 
of genuine pygmies—all these and many more in slides, 
of course! 

We noted but one important slip in this logical 
choice of medium. The “palace” of the “king” of a 


remote inland tribe was shown by moving film! Ag- 
gravatingly brief and shifting. This primitive but 
unusual king had never glimpsed civilization in any 
form, yet had designed his own palace with such amaz- 
ing originality and charm—interior and exterior stair- 
cases of unique lines, quaintly arched doorways, bal- 
conies and balustrades dreamed out by himself—that 
it deserved the name of architecture. But this strange, 
rare subject, that the audience would have gladly lin- 
gered over, fluttered by and vanished, its values riiined 
and costly celluloid wasted. 

On the other hand, the laboring motor trucks thread- 
ing the jungle roads, struggling through and across 
rivers, animals moving in their native habitats, village 
market activities, native dances of peace and war, the 
binding of baby heads to make them fashionably 
peaked, the busy clinic fighting sleeping sickness, the 
utter dignity of native African gesture and salute— 
these are some of the subjects that demanded film, and 
got it! 

Accompanying and enhancing all the pictures, still 
or moving, fluent comment, explanation, narrative by 
the Bradleys, Mary Hastings and Herbert, standing 
beside the screen. It was an evening of stimulating 
“education” for the grown-up audience. And the 
Bradleys are not “teachers” ! 


moviedom will allow artists to make them. Other- 
wise, the favorite phrase of motion picture pub- 
licity, “The Art of Motion Pictures,” is merely un- 
conscious humor. 
A recent film, The Guardsman, is a delightful bit of 
adult art, for the exceedingly simple reason that it is 
the work of artists. These include the 
Movies writer of the original stage-play, at least 
and “Art” three of the actors who play the picture, 
and dour. .3s to a considerable extent 
the director in charge. The original play was an un- 
mistakably artistic and financial success. By happy 
exception the producers of the screen version respected 
this artistic excellence, and refrained from exercising 
their own omniscience and authority to distort the 
original. Even the same title was retained! Great 
credit is due to some person or persons unknown in 
the producing organization for permitting the achieve- 
ment. 


DB avsnon movies can be “Art” whenever 


The general movie public will like the picture con- 
tentedly, without knowing or caring exactly why. They 
will hear the three finely trained and modulated voices, 
watch the deft and delicate acting, and be blissfully 
unaware that probably no three screen-trained “stars” 
in all Hollywood could possibly have done with these 
roles what Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, and Roland 
Young did. The general public will like—the intelli- 
gent public will enjoy and appreciate The Guardsman. 

NELSON L. GREENE. 
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Charles Roach—An Appreciation 


ITH the passing of Charles Roach, No- 
W vember 6, 1931, many heads were bowed 
in real sorrow; not merely the heads of those 
most closely associated with him, or his immedi- 
ate relatives, but all who knew him, for to know 
this man was to love him. 

Still some of us knew Charles Roach intimately 
enough to appreciate his great heart and sterling 
worth as a man as well as his outstanding lead- 
ership in the field of Visual Education. Mr. 
Roach was a pioneer in this comparatively young 
field of Visual Education, his experiences going 
back nearly 20 years, or to the beginnings of ac- 
tive interest in Visual Instruction. He was in 
the same company with Gregory of Cleveland, 
Crosby of North Carolina, Reynolds of Utah, 
Hays of Chicago, Condra of Nebraska, Scroggs 
of Oklahoma, Balcom of Newark and Hollinger 
of Pittsburgh. They were all his friends and ad- 
mirers and they, with the rest of us, are now 
mourning his untimely death. 

When the National Acadmey of Visual In- 
struction held its organization meeting in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Charles Roach was one of its 
most active and enthusiastic promoters; he was 
first on the ground, and his name, I think, the 
first to appear on the roll of charter members ; 
he became the Academy’s first Treasurer, and 
throughout the first years of its existence con- 
tributed in no small measure to its deliberations. 

Mr. Roach’s first work in visual education was 
as chief of that department in the State College 
of lowa at Ames. Here he built up a service 
that easily ranked among the two or three leadin; 
departments in the country. His educational 
background enabled him to appreciate in full the 
needs not only of the public schools that were 
served by this department, but the great field of 
informal education that the State of Iowa pre- 
sented. Indeed he seemed to realize that the 
service to various groups and organizations out- 
side the public schools constituted his most im- 
portant work. 

In the summer of 1919, while Mr. Roach was 
still in Iowa, the writer was invited to select 
committee to spend a few weeks at the Henry 
Ford plant in Detroit to edit the Ford films for 
educational work. Mr. Roach was a member of 


that committee, two others being W. M. Gregory 
of Cleveland and J. V. Ankeney of the University 
of Minnesota. We were all impressed with 
Charles Roach’s clear thinking, his complete 
grasp of the various problems involved, and his 
sound educational practice. 

Then, — eight years ago — he transferred his 
field of operation to Los Angeles, California, 
having been selected from many then available 
to take charge of the visual education department 
of the Los Angeles public schools. In that ca- 
pacity he built up a service to the schools of Los 
Angeles second to none in the entire country. 
A large and admirably trained staff of colleagues, 
one of the richest collections of educational lan- 
tern slides, and classroom motion picture films 
that might be the envy of any school system in 
the country, not to mention many other features 
of his organization or elements of his admin- 
istration, will for a long time stand as a fitting 
monument to Charles Roach and his inspiring 
work. 

Those who had the privilege of meeting with 
Mr. Roach, last June, at which time he presided 
over the meetings of the Visual Education De- 
partment of the N. E. A., will long remember his 
unfailing courtesy, his sunny and infectious smile, 
and his courageous heart, although we knew he 
was then standing in the shadow of death. Ina 
letter received shortly after that time he said: 
“T am still whistling, trying to frighten the buga- 
boos away.” He met life—and the end—with a 
song. 

The heritage of those who are still pushing on 
in the great work of visual education is the in 
spiration that comes to us from one who appar- 
ently knew where he wanted to go and made 
straight for the goal. J. Arthur Thompson has 
written: “As life is short, all too short to learn 
the art of living, we should criticize our activities 
and select those that yield the greatest return in 
health, wisdom and happiness.” Charles Roach’s 
life must have been ordered on some such plan. 
It was a short life; he was cut off in his prime, 
yet it was a full life; indeed he “lived in deeds, 
not years,” and above all was a man in every 
true sense of the word. 

WitLtiAM H. DUDLEY. 
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Picture Helps for Smaller Schools 


(Concluded from November issue) 


MARION LOUISE ISRAEL 


Director of Visual Education, Los Angeles County, California 


N SELECTING pictures for appreciation, we 
| should be governed, not by what we grown-ups 
think a child of a given age or grade ought to appreci- 
ate, but by the background of factual knowledge which 
he has actually acquired. Regarding the Japanese pic- 
ture discussed in the preceding article (Part I), when | 
tried to account for my own interpretation of the pic- 
ture as a human-interest document, I found that horses 
symbolize to me an upper class, in any civilization ; that 
this symbol has developed in my consciousness as the 
result of facts gleaned in a wide range of reading, in- 
volving many mental images of nobles, of warriors, 
of peasants, of servants, all contributing to the gen- 
eralization that the upper classes rode the horses. Out 
of the generalization came the symbol. 


[ found, too, that I drew from my stored informa- 
tion about the Samurai and life in the feudal age of 
Japan, and from my conceptions of village life in 
Japan and China, the poor little houses, the frugal diet, 
the back-breaking toil, the tiny wage, the hide-bound 
customs. Illuminating, too, was the inciderital know]l- 
edge that the print is attributed to Hokusai, who was a 
peasant, who knew all the hardships of his humble 
neighbors, who must himself more than once dreamed 
—of horses! Not that I consciously drew on this back- 
ground in interpreting the picture, or consciously tried 
to interpret the picture at all. The interpretation of 
the picture came, not as intellectual meaning, but as 
pure feeling, a participation in the world-old yearn- 
ing of the poor. But without this background of 
knowledge, there would have been no emotional re- 
sponse. 

A Japanese print is perhaps an extreme example. 
Consider, instead, the pictures of Millet. We feel 
with his peasants to the extent that we know the facts 
of peasant life. They may be to us just thick-set, 
stolid figures, more clod than human, or we may be 
conscious of the wearying toil, the cold, wet, earth. 
the baking sun—the angelus bell! For the social stud- 
ies, our children have equal need of both factual and 
emotional materials, in reading matter and in pictures. 
And the factual and the aesthetic materials must be 
used in judicious alternation. 


What pictures can we get for information, and in 
what form shall we present them to the children? 


Shall we hang them on the wall, or post them on the 
bulletin board, and talk about them? Shall we pro- 
ject them on a screen, for discussion and explanation ? 
Let us look again at our purposes, the ends we are 
trying to achieve—to stimulate children to find out 
facts for themselves, to see and to interpret, to ex- 
press themselves. Clearly, a series of pictures shown 
and explained in an audience situation fails to achieve 
these ends. Children who are making tepees, canoes, 
airplanes, pottery, children who are trying to follow 
the industrial revolution as exemplified in the textile 
industries or in modes of transportation, will feel the 
need of referring to certain pictures over and over 
again, of studying them, poring over them. They need 
pictures to use as they use their books. Study pictures! 


The paper print, for individual reference and study, 
will justify by its usefulness its collection in large 
numbers. And there is a profusion of material for 
study prints, accessible to every school. Once again 
[ commend to you the magazine illustration, as a 
source of study prints. 

How can we put magazine illustrations into desir- 
able form for study prints? First, let us take them 
out of the magazines. Then, pictures on a given sub- 
ject from several different numbers and from several 
different magazines can be assembled in one group. 
But, you say, in removing the illustrations we should 
sacrifice valuable reading matter. Just so. You need 
to keep your magazines intact for reference books, 
and you need to organize your pictures in little groups 
according to topics, or you will be forever hunting a 
needed illustration. The solution is: subscribe to two 
copies of the magazine—one to keep for binding, and 
one to cut up. Unbound magazines will inevitably get 
dog-eared and torn if much referred to. The expense 
of binding at the end of each year is small, and you 
will be building a permanent library of reference 
works for your school. 

The prints which you have cut from the magazines 
will also get dog-eared and torn, unless they are 
mounted. The size of these mounts, like those for 
the wall prints, will be determined by the filing facil- 
ities. Most magazine illustrations will come within the 
inside dimensions of the letter-size vertical file. Such 
a file will take mounts from 8x10” to 9xl11%”. But 
do not put mounts of all these sizes in one file, because 
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. 
the smaller ones will be difficult to pick out when you 
want them. Adopt one size for your mount and vary 
the margins. Single weight mat board, in a gray tone, 
smooth surface, makes a pleasing mount for all study 
prints. (Don’t ever use tagboard or jute; it will curl 
and warp in spite of everything you can do to it.) 

And a caution about files—don’t have the carpenter 
make you some filing drawers of wood, even in the 
form of a vertical file. Drawers of mounted prints 
are very heavy and hard to pull, unless they have a 
roller or ball-bearing transmission, such as you find 
on the better manufactured files. 

There are several ways of using study prints in the 
classroom so as to defeat the purpose for which they 
are designed. One of these ways is to string them 
on the wall. Another way is to put them on a table 
and let the children pass up to that table and look at 
them. Another is to pass them from pupil to pupil 
in a class period, allowing each pupil about a minute 
to a print. Another way is to show them in an opaque 





projector. 
There is but one way to use them so that they will 
serve their real purpose — to let the children have 


them to study, as you would let them have a book to 
study. But studying does not mean looking through 
a bunch of fifteen or twenty prints at a time. (I like 
to call them study prints rather than seat prints, be- 
cause the latter term might be construed as prints to 
be looked at in the seats.) The child should learn to 
use one or two pictures at a time, for intensive indi- 
vidual study, in the endeavor to find an answer to a 
question, as: What kind of shoes do the Japanese 
wear? or a solution to a problem, as: How can I make 
the wall of my Japanese room slide back and forth? 
It is important, you see, that the question or the prob- 
lem be clearly set up, before the child gets the pictures. 
With this problem in mind, he refers to a picture in his 
effort to find an answer. Not the same type of thing 
at all as looking at piciures. 

I have been offering suggestions as if you were in- 
terested only in inexpensive types of pictures. You 
may have a lantern or a motion-picture projector, or 
you may have funds with which to buy them. If you 
haven't, don’t feel that you are hopelessly handicapped 
in supplying pictorial helps for your children; the 
wealth of print material available not only costs little, 
but is most perfectly adapted to those classroom pro- 
cedures which we recognize as desirable. If you have 
projection equipment, do not think for a minute that 
you do not need the paper prints as well; your pro- 
jected pictures may supplement these but they cannot 
take the place of them. 

Lantern slides and films are pictures, serve the same 
broad purposes as prints, but carry very definite values 
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as materials of instruction. But, probably because we 
have always associated projected pictures with the il- 
lustrated lecture or the moving-picture show, there is 
a tendency to throw accepted procedures to the winds 
when we get these tools in our hands. What are some 
of the things that we do? We show a film to several 
different classes at one time, regardless of the fact 
that this film cannot contribute to the class work (the 
subject being studied at the moment) of all these 
classes. We secure a film, thread up the projector, 
show the film to the class, return the film to the dis- 
tributing center. Sometimes we do ask the children 
some questions about the film later. We show from 
twelve to thirty lantern slides in the class period, 
sometimes turning ourselves into lecturers while show- 
ing them. Sometimes we do a little better ; we let each 
child memorize in advance a short paragraph about 
each slide and recite that paragraph when his slide is 
on the screen. In short, we accept the audience situa- 
tion as the natural and satisfactory way of presenting 
pictures to an entire class. 

I suggest to you that the audience situation is not a 
natural situation for normal children. Eager question- 
ing, spontaneous comment, investigation, discovery, 
these things come naturally to a child. The audience 
situation may be traditional, but it is neither natural 
nor satisfactory. 

Recall for a moment the common ways of using 
maps—the small maps sprinkled throughout the text- 
book for individual study, and the wall map for ex- 
position by the children or check-up by the teacher. 
Children who have been studying books and pictures 
will have findings to report. These reports may be 
well illustrated in one or two points hard to make 
clear by words alone. A child reporting his own find- 
ings to the class, however, is not the same thing as a 
child reciting a few memorized facts. The latter pro- 
ceeding has no values, in outcomes for the child him- 
self, more than if he had been assigned a paragraph 
from the geography to be learned and recited word for 
word to the teacher. The fact that there is a slide on 
the screen while he is talking and that his memorized 
paragraph applies rather closely to the elements of the 
picture do not make the process of repeating memor- 
ized matter any more valuable in the development of 
that child. 

The teacher, too, may use a slide to accomplish cer 
tain purposes of her own. She may show a slide and 
ask a few questions about it, to make sure that the 
children have been getting what was intended from 
their books and study pictures. 

Now, obviously, if you know that these are the ways 
in which you are going to use slides, you will not try 

(Concluded on page 303) 
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Industry and Education 
Join Hands 


-]| P ON the top floor of a building in New York 
q) City is an auditorium which has been converted 
into a theatre for the demonstration and testing of 
sound motion pictures. Its acoustics are as perfect 
as human skill can make them. Every piece of fur- 
niture in the room, every book, is placed with regard 
to the sound effect of its location. As a result of this 
perfection, no adenoidal or palateless noises are 
emitted from the sound equipment, and the persons 
depicted on the screen talk like human beings, with 
even more sonorous voices. In this little theatre, to 
the favored few—or rather, it is to the many now, for 
the attendants of the theatre are kept busy all day— 
is being demonstrated the use of sound equipment and 
audible motion pictures are being tested for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The aim is to make it possible for educators to ob- 
tain sound motion pictures that meet the requirements 
of the highest standards of modern education—pictures 
truly educational, not merely informative. These 
standards are being established by means of a series 
of test sound pictures, made with the advice of lead- 
ing educators, and approved by educational groups. 

These sound pictures will bring the world to the 
boys and girls in the classroom; show, for the bene- 
fit of other teachers everywhere, the master teachers 
—not only their appearance and words, but the very 
persons themselves, surrounded by their working tools, 
their equipment, and with the background of their 
classrooms; and portray in a vivid and live way to 
parents, school boards and others interested in school 
matters, what is now being done in our schools. 

For making sound motion pictures suitable for edu- 
cational purposes, there are three requisites: first, the 
sound equipment, which can be furnished only by the 
engineers of the manufacturers; then, the dramatic 
appeal of skilful scenario continuities, which must be 
done by the producers of motion pictures. The com- 
bination of these two may make a good informative 
sound picture, but not necessarily one that would be 
acceptable in educational circles. For such acceptance 
the third requisite is pedagogical value, and this can 
be supplied only by educators. Thus industry and edu- 
cation must co-operate in order to produce a good 
educational picture, up to modern standards. To gain 
this complete co-operation, leading educators were 
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called in to determine standards on which to base edu- 
cational sound pictures. Thus the three elements nec- 
essary for the production of useful educational sound 
pictures were brought together by a business organiza- 
tion, trained and experienced in research and experi- 
mentation. 

An advisory committee of prominent educators was 
formed. With the counsel of this advisory committee, 
standards have been, and are being, worked out for 
educational sound pictures, which should give pro- 
ducers a guide which will enable them to make sound 
motion pictures thoroughly acceptable for use in class- 
rooms, thus avoiding as far as possible waste effort in 
production. 

As a preliminary in the general program of research 
and testing, an effort was made to determine the atti- 
tude of educators toward the use of sound motion 
pictures. A twenty-minute demonstration picture was 
shown at training courses for teachers of eleven uni- 
versities. In all, fifty-six demonstrations were given 
to nearly seven thousand students, officers of univer- 
sities, and faculty and college officials. 

At each showing questionnaires were distributed, 
and of the teachers who answered, all except thirty- 
seven expressed themselves emphatically in favor of 
the sound motion pictures as a valuable medium for 
use in teaching, on the following grounds: the talking 
picture makes the subject stimulating and interesting ; 
it gives information not otherwise available in the 
classroom; it excels in revealing personalities; it de- 
mocratizes education; and leaves a more lasting im- 
pression. 

There never has been any idea—or at least there 
should not be—that these educational talking pictures 
can supplant the teacher. They are not expected to 
take the place of text books, reference works, and 
many other instructional aids. They are planned to 
assist the teacher by stimulating the pupil’s interest in 
the subject; by inciting the pupil to use his own initi- 
ative in outside reading; and by helping him to vis- 
ualize the subject and its relation to his everyday life. 

Under the supervision of the advisory committee of 
educators, a series of test sound pictures was made and 
later tested and approved by educational groups. 
Throughout the whole proceeding of establishing 
standards for sound motion pictures suitable for use 
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in educational work, the films have been made with 
the assistance of experts in whatever subject is being 
set forth. 

These first test pictures were shown before groups 
of educators and some of them in parent-teacher as- 
sociations. From the reactions of the various audiences 
to which they were shown, it was evident that edu- 
cators are very much interested in sound pictures and 
favorably inclined toward their use for educational 
purposes. A number of schools throughout the coun- 
try have put in portable audible motion picture pro- 
jection equipment which may be set up in the class- 
room or auditorium in a short time and taken down 
after the showing. 

The success of the test pictures was followed by the 
production of other educational talkies covering such 
subjects as health, physical education, social science, 
literature, drama, vocational guidance, music, art, 
teacher training, and nature study. In each case the 
planning of the picture was supervised by specialists 
in the various lines, and all of these pictures are de- 
signed not only as test pictures, but also as films for 
general distribution and showing. 


those of 
One of these shows the development of 


Some of the most remarkable films are 
nature study. 
the pea from seed to flower and back to seed. Through 
the use of the talkie, during the unfolding of the pic- 
ture, a talk is given by an expert, explaining each de- 
velopment of the plant. The process by which this 
picture was obtained is particularly interesting, as the 
film is the result of years of experimentation in taking 
such pictures. Each photograph had to be taken at 
the various stages of development of the plant, then 
the whole was put together in one film and speeded 
up for projection so that the true development of th: 
plant through many days is revealed on the screen 
in the course of a few minutes. 

By the same process of photography, the life of a 
frog is shown, beginning with the protoplasm, through 
the tadpole stage to the full grown frog. As in the 
story of the pea, so in the picture of the development 
of the frog, the film contains a short talk explaining 
each stage. Another nature study picture reveals the 
growth of fungus. 

Through the use of sound pictures, pupils every- 
where will be enabled to profit by the best trained and 
most forward-thinking teachers. In fact, many remote 
schools will be better off in this respect than the classes 
in which experiments are being made, because only the 
methods which are tried and found to be valuable will 
be recorded in the sound motion picture and_ trans- 
mitted for general use. 

While sound motion pictures are valuable in the 
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metropolitan districts, they are even more so in the 
rural. To the places to which the fountains of knowl- 
edge have been inaccessible in a vivid and personal 
way, now the “talkies” will bring before the eyes and 
within the hearing of everyone the prominent national 
and international figures, the great leaders of thought 
and action in industry, politics, science, religion, and 
education. And not only the individuals, but their 
performance and their inventions. In short, sound 
motion pictures bring the whole world right before the 
pupil no matter where he may be, in a large city or a 
small country school. 


The audible motion picture combines all the thrill 
to be obtained from a long distance hookup over the 
radio with the intimacy and permanency of record of 
the movie. The radio is doing much to spread infor- 
mation and to project personality as expressed by the 
voice. But the radio is limited by its inability to ap- 
peal to the eye and its impermanence of impression. 
The motion picture, too, has great value as an informa- 
tive medium, but it lacks the words, the little intona- 
tions and characteristic gestures that help to impress 
The audible motion 
With it, 


action may be clearly demonstrated and have the 


personality upon an audience. 
picture incorporates the good points of each. 
added advantage of explanations by an expert. Then 
the combination of demonstration and explanation may 
be exhibited anywhere for the benefit of large groups 
at any time and for all time. 


This plan for co-operation between industry and 
education to produce non-theatrical sound motion pic- 
tures with the continuous advice of the leaders in edu- 
cation, and by means of an organized headquarters to 
establish standards, is being paralleled in other lines 
—in the medical, industrial, and religious fields. Each 


field has its own problems. 


The application of such a plan to the production of 
all types of non-theatrical sound pictures will lead 
rapidly to the development of standards of excellence 
for those pictures based upon careful research and 
tests. The establishment of standards will tend to 
raise the quality of production and to increase interest 
in the use of sound motion pictures. 


In the work that has already been done to develop 
the use of sound motion pictures for education a good 
beginning has been made. But much is still to be done 
As the “talkie” grows in age and wisdom, it may revo- 
lutionize the world, but give it time. Remember it is 
altogether only about four years old, and too much 
all at once must not be expected of a young child, even 
a precocious one such as this, with the best of ante- 


cedents. 
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An Industrial Theatre Celebrates 


its First Birthday 


HE Theatre of Science and Industry, dedicated 
T to modern industrial and scientific processes, 
celebrated its first anniversary on October 20th last. 
It is the only theatre of its kind in the entire world 
showing only industrial and scientific films to the pub- 
lic free of charge. Daily between noon and 2 P. M. 
both silent and sound motion pictures are exhibited. 
It accommodates 150 persons at a time and is operated 
by, and housed in, the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry at 220 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Scientists, inventors, and technologists from all 
parts of the world in New York on professional bus! 
ness have visited the theatre daily to acquaint them 


selves with new manufacturing methods, and the type 


of machinery which do the work. Gradually, also, 


1 
} 


news regarding the mechanical wonders shown 1n pic 


tures has spread through the populous Grand Central 


44, 


Zone with the result that crowds of office workers, 


+ 


searching for noon hour diversion, often tax the ca 


pacity of the Museum's theatre and fill it to over 
flowing. 
The equipment consists of two standat size Sin 


plex projectors with Western Electric sound-on-fhlm 


pick-ups attached Instead of the usual exponenti 
type loudspeakers found in the regular playhouse, two 
small cone dynamic speakers were used due to the 
limited space in the auditorium In addition to the 
sound-on-film equipment, an installation has beet 
made of two non-synchronous phos ogT 1 
\t the present time these are not used SOK 
supply the audiences with music while a silent pictur 
is being screened 

Every two weeks the complete program which cot 


sists of nine pictures is changed. The majority of thes 


pictures are one and two-reels ; however, some that ar 
used contain as many as six reels len 1 utes is al 
lowed for each reel since the speed of the sound pro 


jectors sets the rate at YO teet per minute on silent 


projectors. Two complet shows are run each da‘ 


from noon to one ¥ M and from one P M. to two 


P.M. This allows the office workers who lunch from 


one to two the same advantages as those who leave 


their offices from twelve to one P. M. Kak h da\ a dit 


ferent combination is made from the nine films sched 


KASKEL KALLMAN 


New York Museum of Science and Industry 


uled for that particular period allowing a person who 
comes in every day at, say, 12:40 P. M. and stays un- 
til one P. M., to see the entire nine pictures. A ‘time- 
table’ schedule is distributed free to the public indi- 
cating the times at which the various pictures will be 


shown. 

During the one year period ending October 20 ap- 
proximately 42,000 people visited the Theatre of Sci- 
ence and Industry. These people saw and heard over 
190 different silent and sound pictures. About 35 of 
these films were sound presentations. These pictures 
include well over 100 different subjects, limited en- 
tirely to science and industry. 

Most of the readers of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
ire perhaps already familiar with the sources of non- 


theatrical films. It seems appropriate that mention 
should be made of 1000 and One, the directory which 
is helped the Museum present a program of so many 
lifferent industrials. Of the 125 sources of films 
lrawn on by the Museum, for the information of those 
terested, a list of the main sources follows: General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; Y. M. C. A,, 
New York, N. Y.; Western Electric Company, New 
Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., New York, 

N. Y.; U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa.; U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Roth- 
icker Film Corporation, Chicago, Il.; American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, N. Y.; Ameri- 
n Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Stone and Webster, Boston, Mass. ; 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich.; New York 
Central Railroad, New York, N. Y.; Chicago Film 
Laboratory, Chicago, Il. All of the films obtained by 
the Museum are “free” films except for transportation. 
The Museum does not charge a fee to see the pictures. 
In a word the whole program of the Museum’s theatre 


; 


Is educational. 


In addition to the regular daily programs, the The- 
atre of Science and Industry frequently arranges spe- 
cial screenings for scientific groups and classes of stu- 
dents ranging from elementary schools to the colleges, 
within the metropolitan area. This service is used 
more and more by the teachers of the New York pub- 
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lic school system whose schools do not have the facili- 
ties for motion pictures. 

An instance comes to mind of a science teacher who 
tried to answer a student’s question of “How did the 
talkies work?” During the summer months the teach- 
er happened to visit the Museum when a picture called 
“Finding His Voice” was being shown. This particu- 
lar film shows by animated drawings and synchronized 
sound just how the picture and sound are recorded 
on the film. It also explains (without reference to 
technical terms) the theory of photoelectric cells and 
the manner in which sound is reproduced in an audi- 
torium. The entire class saw the picture and without 
exception every pupil has a concrete idea of the modus 
operandi of “talkies.” 

With the start of the second year of its theatre, the 
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New York Museum of Science and Industry is ex- 
periencing even greater interest by the general public 
in industrial motion pictures as evidenced by the larger 
daily attendance. The public is more and more recog- 
nizing this new form of education which, without ques- 
tion, surpasses any other method of teaching. Not 
only does the Museum visitors see and operate “visitor 
operated” exhibits covering such fields as food indus- 
tries, textile, housing, highway, railroad, marine, and 
air transportation, communication, and machine tools, 
but also he sees their practical applications in relation 
to his social welfare and the betterment of his working 


conditions. 


A sample of the announcements issued on the serv- 


ice is given in full below: 





DAILY PROGRAMS 


(Nov. 7th to Nov. 20th inclusive ) 


Title Type 

( Silent ) 
(Sound ) 
( Silent ) 
( Silent ) 
(Sound) 
(Sound) 
(Sound ) 
( Silent ) 
( Silent ) 


A Coal Dock & Dumper Plant 
B_ Magic Circle 

C Just “Write” 

D Oxywelding and Cutting 

E Behind the Lines 

F Mountains of Copper 

G Earth’s Four Corners 

H Story of Dynamite 

I Charms and Tooth Brushes 


Explanation: 
tures above will be shown. 
number of dashes in next column to right. 


Date Time 12:00 12:10 12:20 12:30 
Saturday, Nov. 7th F H ~~ E 
Monday, Nov. 9th. B A G I 
Tuesday, Nov. 10th. A C F H 
Wednesday, Nov. 11th. D — B G 
Thursday, Nov. 12th. C I H = 
Friday, Nov. 13th. E = D — 
Saturday, Nov. 14th. G B E — 
Monday, Nov. 16th. H - A & 
Tuesday, Nov. 17th. if F C G 
Wednesday, Nov. 18th. A D == < 
Thursday, Nov. 19th. F G I B 


Friday, Nov. 20th. D — E — 


Each reel takes ten minutes. 





Reels Subject 
l Methods of handling coal. 
l Manufacture of piston rings. 
l Manufacture of fountain pens. 
2 Title tells it. 
2 Shooting trouble on telephone lines. 
l An open cut copper mine in Utah. 
l From where and how radio tubes are made. ( 
2 Use and manufacture of dynamite. 
l Tooth brushes, how they are made. 


The following table shows the dates and approximately the times at which the various pic- 


A two or three reel picture is designated by the proper 
12:40 12:50 1:00 1:10 1:20 1:30 1:40 1:50 
~ 5 F H ; E C 

D — B \ G I DD 
= I ; . F H I 

E - D B G I 
B A ; [ H B \ 
G F E 1) G 2 
I F G B Ke - [ I 

D —- H - A i D 

H I I c G H 
-- B A D —- EK - B 
A F G I B # A 

H — D E H 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 














re Patriotic Subject for George 


ashington Bi-Centennial 


Production has just been completed on Washington, 
The Man and the Capital, the special historical two- 
reel subject made by Warner Brothers for release 
early next year in conjunction with the Washington 
Bi-Centennial Celebration being 
Washington Chamber of Commerce, which will start 


sponsored by the 


February 22nd and last until Thanksgiving day. 
Clarence Whitehill, 
baritone, was selected to play the title role because of 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
his striking resemblance to George Washington and 
because of his great ability as a character actor. Mr. 
Whitehill, himself, was most anxious to play the part 
because practically all his life he has had a deep in- 
terest in the life of Washington, an interest that grew 
with the years. 

Lyon Mearson, historian and authority on the life of 
Washington, wrote the story for this patriotic short 
subject, in collaboration with Burnet Hershey, one of 
Arthur 


the studio’s staff writers. Direction is by 


Hurley. 

Many of the scenes were filmed in Washington, Mt. 
Vernon and Georgetown on the exact historical spots. 
The interior scenes, showing Washington surrounded 
in one of his military headquarters and in the living 
room of his Mt. Vernon home, were made on sets at 
the Brooklyn Vitaphone studio and are exact repro 
ductions of the buildings as they looked during the 
days of 1776 and 1789. 


authentic in every detail. 


The production is said to be 


James A. Fitzpatrick Completes 
Two “Traveltalks”’ 


Back in New York from a six weeks’ trip through 
England and Ireland, James A. Fitzpatrick, producer 
of the popular Fitzpatrick “Traveltalks,” has com- 
pleted two new releases in the series of thirteen short 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


subjects designed for release 


during the 1931-32 season. 


The two latest “Traveltalks” are titled: London, 
City of Tradition, and Ireland, the Melody Isle. They 
will introduce certain innovations of treatment and will 


represent about ten weeks of active location work, 


compilation and editing. With these new releases Mr. 
Fitzpatrick will have delivered eight of the new season 
“Traveltalks”, five more to be completed before the 
first of the year. 

Subjects presented in the first numbers of the series 
include impressions of Bali, life on Madeira and sev- 
eral striking reels of wealth, poverty and native cus- 
toms in India. 

It is Mr. Fitzpatrick’s aim, the producer declared, 
to present in as concise and striking form as possible 
salient facts and intimate glimpses of the world’s most 
interesting spots. He has spent the greater part of the 
past year in a round-the-world trip assembling new 
and fresh material for the series. 

Conditions in England in the picture field are bet- 
ter than customarily supposed, according to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. Attendance at good pictures is up to the 
mark of past years and the industry appears to be in 
a generally sound condition. In Ireland the people 
are great moviegoers but films are handicapped by the 
excessive censorship restrictions. 


A New Film Company 


Announces Product 


Pictures Classics, Inc., have a number of sound 
films which should be brought to the attention of the 
educational and non-theatrical field. 

I Am from Siam, in 4 reels, has already been com- 
mented upon in the November issue of THE Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN. This subject can also be secured in 
2-reel versions, the title for the second chapter being 
All the King’s Horses and All the King’s Men. Other 
pictures so far produced are: Out West Where the 
North Begins, a 1-reel novelty on the Canadian Rock- 
ies with music by the Victor Orchesira, the first in a 
Series of Musical Poems; Sightseeing in New York 
with Nick and Tony, in 2 reels, showing places of in- 
terest in the city with humorous comment by two cab- 
bies; Kiddie Genius, a novelty series of six 1-reel 
subjects portraying child prodigies in individual skits. 

Films planned for future production include Puss 
in Boots, a juvenile operetta by Nathaniel Shilkret, 
in 3 reels, and a series entitled Seeing the United States 
by States, comprising forty-eight 2-reel subjects. The 
first two, Georgia and Maryland, are expected to be 
ready for release January 1. 
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Eastman Teaching Films Produce 
Washington Series 


A new series of four one-reel films on the life of 
our first President, entitled George Washington, His 
Life and Times, will be ready for distribution by East- 
man Teaching Films January 1, in time for use in 
connection with the Washington Bi-Centennial pro- 
grams. 


The titles of the reels are: Conquering the Wilder- 
ness, which portrays Washington's stirring experiences 
as an aid to Braddock in the French and Indian War; 
Uniting the Colonies, in which he is shown as Com 
mander in Chief of the Virginia troops, married to 
Martha Custer, and finally appointed Commander i 
Chief of the Armies when war is declared; Winnin 
Independence, which depicts the outstanding events of 
the Revolution, the surrender of Cornwallis at York 
town and Washington’s farewell to his officers ; Build 
ing the Nation, which picturizes Washington’s work 
as first President of the new nation and his return to 
Mount Vernon after refusing a third term. 


These reels, which are available in both 16 and 35 
mm. widths, should be of unusual appeal to children 
and adults alike. 


Stark Offers Free Films 


Spicy Travels, a two-reel film showing the story of 
spices from early days of man to the present time, may 
be obtained free in either 35 mm. or 16 mm. from 
Stark-Films of Baltimore. 
of Baltimore, produced by Stark-Films, is also avail- 


The one-reel film, Battl 
able free from the Mayor’s office. It shows ceremon- 
ies attending the opening of the re-constructed Tort 
McHenry, where Francis Scott Key got his inspira- 
tion for our national anthem. The routes covered by 
the British invading forces are retraced with the of- 
ficial delegation. The whole film is part of Baltimore’s 
official history. 


Automotive and Allied Industries 
Portrayed in Series of Films 


The most comprehensive series of educational mo- 
tion-picture films depicting the automotive and allied 
industries ever assembled has been prepared. by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce in co-operation with various manufacturing con- 
cerns. The films picturize the production of crude 
petroleum and the refining and treatment of the gaso- 
line derived therefrom. They show in greatest detail 
the operation and care of the gasoline motor; the 
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workings of the electrical storage battery; the manu- 
facture and care of spark plugs; and the making of 
lubricants and lubrication of the automobile. One 
film emphasizes the hazard of the deadly carbon mo- 
noxide emitted in exhaust gases ; another tells the story 
of the wonderful alloy steels so extensively used in 
the manufacture of motor vehicles. 

These films are produced under the direct super- 
vision of the technical staff of the Bureau of Mines 
They are loaned free of charge and are being used 
by practically all leading educational institutions, auto- 
mobile clubs, engineering societies, and civic, military 
and religious organizations. 

Many of the bureau’s films are used as a permanent 
feature of instruction in the larger colleges and uni- 
versities, and the War and Navy departments use them 
as an integral part of their courses at the Army War 
College, Army Industrial College and the Motor Trans 
port School. The following subjects! have been pro- 
duced up to the present time, and this list is continu- 
ally being added to: The Story of a Gasoline Motor, 
The Story of Gasoline, The Story of a Storage Bat- 
tery, Heat Treatment of Steel, Along the Firing Line, 


, . , ’ , 
The Story of (Dricating Oil, Carbon M nNoXE, the 


Unseen Danger, The Power Within, and the newly 
released Automobile Lubrication, which explains the 
various operations involved in a complete lubrication 
1ob 
1 
n-The rical 

A New Talking Industrial Film 

General Electric Company announces the release of 


a four-reel talking motion picture film entitle 


Lamps Preferred, dealing with the manufacture of in 


candescent lamps. 


While quality manufacturing is the theme of th 
picture, with many “shots” depicting busy departments 
of the Nela Park research laboratories at Cleveland, 


a historical background is supplied by scenes showing 


~ 


Edison and Francis Jehl, only surviving member of 


Edison’s original laboratory assistants, re-creating the 


incandescent lamp at Dearborn on the night of 


Light’s Golden Jubilee. These views were taken at 
Henry Ford’s replica of Menlo Park at Dearborn, 
Mich. Detailed close-ups never before attempted of 
lamp making are a feature of the film. 

The speaking voice in the film is that of John S. 
Young, popular NBC radio announcer. The film is 
available in 35 mm. safety stock, sound-on-film and 


sound-on-disc. 
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A Report from Chicago 


Visual education, as developed in the Chicago public 
schools by Director Dudley Grant Hays for so many 
years, holds great possibilities for economy in educa- 
tion, according to Paul G. Edwards, recently appointed 
Director of Visual Instruction to succeed Mr. Hays, 
who resigned the first part of this year. In the Chi- 
cago schools visual instruction is given from the first 
grade through the twelfth. There are in each school 
between 600 and 1,000 lantern slides on basic subjects. 
Last year an additional 750,000 slides were circulated 
from the central bureau. At the laboratory teachers 
are taught to make slides required for special purposes, 
such as outline maps. There are 150 portable motion 
picture projectors in the schools and about 100 educa- 


tional films are circulated daily. 
The equipment ranges from slide sets of the “Three 
Little Pigs” 


the intricacies of gasoline engines. The 


for primary children to films explaining 
annual cost 
was budgeted last year at $65,000, making it very in 
considering 


expensive, according to Mr. Edwards, 


the variety and extent of the work. 


Wisconsin Urges Visual Courses 
in Colleges 


According to the latest issue of Visual Aids. a bul 
letin issued by the University of Wisconsin Bureau of 
Visual holding the 


spotlight in the visual instruction movement 


Instruction, teacher training is 
Indica 
tions are that several of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Col 
leges are contemplating giving their students training 
in the use of screen pictures. The Bureau of Visual 
Instruction is also planning its first course in that field 


this winter, a course of possibly eight meetings. 


Activities at Museum of Art 


The New York Metropolitan Museum of Art cata 
log of “Lectures, Gallery Talks, Study-Hours an 
Story Hours” for 1931-32 has just been released. Of 
special interest to our readers 1s the schedule of pub 
lic showings of the motion pictures produced or dis 
tributed by the Museum, to be given each Thursday 
afternoon in the Lecture Hall. The Chronicles of 


America Photoplays are shown at 2:30 on the first 


and third Tuesdays of each month. Illustrated lec- 
tures on a wide range of subjects, dealing with the 
appreciation or the history of art and with the prac- 
tical application of the principles of art, are offered 
on Sunday afternoons. 


Visual Progress in Massachusetts 


The city of Quincy, Mass., is outstanding in its vis- 
ual instruction work, carried on under the full-time 
Most of the 
schools own their own motion picture projectors and 
visual materials and, in addition, the Department of 
Visual Education itself has 4 16 mm. projectors, 1 
35 mm. projector, 55 reels of motion picture films, 4 
filmslide machines, 102 rolls of filmslides and 9 sets 


direction of Mr. Abraham Krasker. 


i] 
of slides. 

\ll of the schools have a Director of Visual Edu- 
cation who plans the schedule of visual aids to be used, 
receives and distributes the supplies, keeps a record 
of their use, and instructs teachers in the handling of 
equipment. 

Teachers interested in improving their own ability 
to take better pictures and in leading photography clubs 
are offered a course in the elements of photography 
conducted by an expert. 

\ new catalogue describing the visual aids available 
from Mr. Krasker’s department will be ready for dis- 


tribution very soon. 


Motion Pictures and the Eyes 


Viewing motion pictures entails less eyestrain than 
reading a book for a corresponding length of time, 
Park Lewis, of Buffalo, N. Y., Vice-Presi- 


dent of the National Society for the Prevention of 


savs Dr. 


Blindness. Discussing “The Cinema and the Eye,” 


Dr. Lewis says: 


“Under normal physiological conditions, moving 


pictures do not cause serious eye fatigue. Since view- 
ing moving pictures is distant vision, it does not de- 
mand so great an ocular effort as near vision—such 


When 


eyestrain is caused by moving pictures it is due to one 


as reading for a corresponding length of time. 

or another preventable condition, such as_ too pro- 
longed fixing of the attention on a single point, or de- 
fective visual function, to a bad position of the ob- 
server in relation to the screen, to poor films, improper 
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manipulation of the apparatus, to faulty projection or 
to improper illumination. With these reservations 
there is no more harm to the eyes in viewing the mov- 
ing pictures with modern improved methods than there 
is in any other normal use of the eyes. 


“In a recent inquiry which was instituted by Profes- 
sor De Feo of Italy and presented to the League of 
Nations, opinions were secured from leading eye 
physicians throughout the world. The agreement was 
general in the views expressed. There are four ele 
ments to be considered in an inquiry as to whether mov- 
ing pictures can in any degree be injurious to the eyes 
of the observer. These have to do with the quality 
of the film, the effectiveness of the lighting, the mech- 
anism of the motion, and the position of the observer. 
The final and important requirement is that his own 
eyes shall function normally. 


Report of Children’s Fair Exposition 


The third American Institute Children’s Fair, ar- 
ranged by the School Nature League and held Decem- 
ber 4-10, 1930, at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, showed such improvement 
in the exhibits over previous years that reports on them 
have been gathered together and published in a 64-page 
pamphlet by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 


The Children’s Fair is planned to help teachers and 
students enrich their scientific interests by giving an 
incentive for carefully completed work, and by exhib- 
iting it in such a way that other students and teachers 
may find suggestions and inspiration. The exhibits 
foster scientific interest in agriculture, gardening, na- 
ture study and conservation. More and more schools 
have exhibited their work until, in 1930, ninety-seven 
schools were represented and improvement has been 
so great that there can be no question that the student 
exhibitors are visualizing their science problems more 
clearly and presenting them more forcefully than ever 


before. 


The plans of the projects at the 1930 Fair are pub- 
lished for the purpose of offering suggestions from 
which students and teachers may find ideas or mechan- 
ical devices that may prove useful in the development 
of new projects. 


Films Help State Work 


The North Carolina Department of Conservation 
and Development has secured and now operates a mo- 
tion picture truck for the purpose of carrying the mes- 
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sage of conservation to the rural communities of the 
State. 


U. S. Agriculture Film Record 


Out of the Shadows, a film used by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in the fight against bovine 
tuberculosis, has ended its career after 10 years of 
service. In all, 40 copies of the picture were made and 
the last of the 40 has reached the end of the trail. 
No other film circulated by the department has made 
such a record. It has been used in every anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign waged since 1921, and has been shown 
in almost every rural community in the United States 
Released in 1921, 


17 prints were put into circulation that year; in 1922, 


where dairy cattle are important. 


12 more prints were put into circulation; and in 1923 
as many more. These have been shipped into the field 
1,644 times, bookings for a single print frequently run- 
ning several weeks. Sixty-one prints of this film have 
been sold for use in foreign countries, including Uru- 
guay, Belgium, Guatemala, the Union of South Amer- 


ica and Great Britain. 


Library Acctivities 


Bulletin, 1931, No. 20 from the United States Office 
of Education, entitled “The Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States 1928-1930,” in Chapter XIX 
on Library Service, reports that because of the demand 
on the part of schools for visual aids, libraries have 
developed collections of pictures, films and slides. 

Libraries are also showing increased interest in the 
exploitation of films based on books from which they 
have been adapted and which have definite related 
value to library material. The list of 125 “Selected 
Book Films”, published by the National Board of Re- 
view each year, offers an opportunity for co-operation 
between the library, school and theatre. 


Motion Picture Academy 
Selections for 1931 


The Annual Awards of Merit have been announced 
by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
to be as follows: Best Performance (actress), Marie 
Dressler in Min and Bill (M-G-M) ; Best Performance 
(actor), Lionel Barrymore in A Free Soul (M-G-M) ; 
Zest Direction, Norman Taurog for Skippy ( Para- 
mount) ; Best Produced Picture, Cimarron (Radio) ; 
Best Original Story, John Monk Saunders for The 
Dawn Patrol (First National) ; Best Adaptation, How- 
ard Estabrook for Cimarron (Radio); Best Photog- 
raphy, Floyd Crosby for Tabu (Paramount); Best 
Art Direction, Max Ree for Cimarron. 
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Educational Method (November) “Are Pictures an 
Effective Aid in the Teaching of Geography”, by Mil- 
dren Meador, Principal of the North Fairmont School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, reports upon a study made (1) to 
determine the real value of pictures as an effective 
aid in teaching, and (2) to determine the method of 
presentation best adapted to secure the greatest gain in 
knowledge. 

The method of procedure, together with data and 
results, gives readers a clear conception of the study 
and its implications. 

The data collected from the present investigation indicates 
aid in the 
teaching of foreign geography in the elementary school. The 


writer recognizes certain weaknesses in the present study. 


reader's attention to 


that the use of the still picture is a very effective 


At the same time we wish to direct the 
the fact that objective studies in the teaching of geography 
are relatively scarce 

This investigation, however, points out very clearly that 
pictures are an effective aid in the teaching of geography in 
the elementary grades, that the verbal instruction supple- 
mented by the visual impression is of greater value than the 
verbal alone, and that the visual impression contributing to 
and forming the basis for the verbal is the most effective 
way of teaching geography. ° 

Projection Engineering (October) In his article 
on “Sound Motion Pictures and Education” Gordon 
S. Mitchell writes that instructive motion 
pictures are bound to take their place in the educa- 
tional program of the future, providing possibilities 
material 


sound 


teaching methods and 


Therefore, their coming should be 


of betterment in 
savings in costs. 
anticipated and adequate preparation made by all 
concerned—educational authorities, motion picture 
sound and projection 
He advises edu- 


producers and_ exhibitors, 
equipment installation engineers. 
cational institutions to plan for a permanent instal- 
lation and gives definite directions on how to obtain 
sound equipment and secure the best technical re- 


sults with it. 


The November issue of this publication contains an- 
other article on this same subject, entitled “Education- 
al Sound Motion Pictures,” by Dr. Alfred N. Gold 
smith. He makes the statement that although educa- 
tors are much interested in sound motion pictures, rela- 
tively little happens as a result of such interest. Prob- 
ably one of the reasons for the slow acceptance of 
sound motion pictures in the educational field, he says, 


is the question of economy. “Until educational pic- 
tures prove themselves a more effective and economic 
method of education in certain respects than that now 
current, they can hardly be expected to appeal to pru- 
dent school boards and to worried tax payers.” He 
also urges teachers to begin carefully to study the new 


medium and experiment in its use. 


The High School (October) “The Use of Motion 
Pictures in Social Studies Instruction”, by Arthur L. 
Schoeni, History Department, Senior High School, 
Medford, Oregon, discusses the pros and cons of this 
muted question : 

What values and what disadvantages do motion pictures 
offer for teaching Those who deny their advan- 
tages say they are “incidental and cultivate intellectual sloth- 
“make superficial thinkers,” “do not stimulate 
“amuse and make education too easy,” “are 
in unjustifiable expense.” Upholders of the film as a teach- 
ing device insist that it stimulates interest, aids the dull stu- 
dent in learning, makes actual and proved additions to pupil 


learning, and improves class recitations. 


yurposes ? 


fulness,” 


imagination,” 


The writer then presents a thorough and scholarly 
account of experimentation and resulting conclusions. 
He lists the sources for Social Study Film material,— 
a very helpful procedure to those interested in this 


specific group of studies. 


The Living Age (October) Again this publica- 
tion reports, not from the German Public which finds 
the Mickey Mouse cartoons a satisfying experience, 
but from the National Socialists, who deem the fa- 
miliar animations a decadent cult. 

Blond, free-minded youths of Germany on the leading 
strings of Jewish finance! Youth, where is thy pride? Mickey 
Mouse is the most miserable ideal ever revealed. Healthy 
emotions tell every independent young man and every honor- 
able youth that the dirty and filth-covered vermin, the great- 
est bacteria carrier in the animal kingdom, cannot be the 
ideal type of animal. Have we nothing better to do than be- 
foul our minds because American business Jews want to make 
money? Away with Jewish brutalization of the people! 
Down with Mickey Mouse! 

While we agree that some of the rodent’s antics 
are frequently a breach of good taste, still these car- 
toons offend no more and no less than the average 
feature film. Certainly, the entire subject should be 
concerned with brutalization at the hands of stupid 
and inferior individuals, not with this avowed de- 


(Concluded on page 308) 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 























Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 


(15 to 20) | (under 15) 


For 


| Children 





Ambassador Bill (Will Rogers) 
(Fox) Royal family of Roumania re- 
vamped into loose artificial farce 
as vehicle for Will Rogers’ typical 
homely humor. As American consul! 
he solves all social 
troubles for boy king and 
mother. Much human appeal, whole- 
some fun. 


Are These Our Children? (Eric 
Linden) (Radio) Exploits wild youth 
to limit. Continuous drunken or- 
gies. 
dawn, spends night in sweetie’s 
room, murders old man for booze, 
is tried and sentenced to 
Touted as great ‘“‘sermon for whole 
family.”’ 


Champ, The (Wallace 
Jackie Cooper) (M-G-M) 
Cooper does probably finest 


Beery, 
Jackie 
child 


and political | 
his | 


Insolent hero reels home at | 


death. | 


role ever screened as adoring and | 


son of drunken, 
once 


devoted 
father, 


gambling 
prize-fight champion. | 


Sordid situation relieved by father’s | 


genuine love and final sacrifice for 
the boy. 


Consolation Marriage (Irene 
Dunne, Pat O’Brien) (Radio) Hu- 
man, wholesome and quite convinc- 
ing romance. No objection worth 
noting. Two people, jilted by their 
fiances, marry each other for con- 
solation, and find that it is genuine 
love instead. Well acted, with de- 
lightful dialog. 


Corsair (Chester Morris, Thelma 
Todd) (U. A.) Morris has his pet 
role of roughneck hero hijacking the 


Depressing but appealing. | 


bootlegging ships of his former big | 


business boss. Mixture of wealth 
toughness, brutality and hectic ro- 
mance with the sophisticated hero- 
ine. Highly improbable. 


Cuban Love Song (Lupe Velez, 
Lawrence Tibbett) (M-G-M) Fast, 
vivid, entertaining romance, fine 
singing and ample comedy. Unob- 
jectionable in specific scenes and 
actions, but central situation pre- 
sents illicit love as.the worthwhile 
thing—marriage as prosy and dull. 


Expensive Women (Dolores Cos- 
tello) (Warner) Mere continuous 
love-making in luxurious settings. 
Rich, idle heroine enjoys series of 
liaisons and finally returns to pro- 
pose marriage with first lover. Un- 
relieved sex-stuff. without even logic 
or truth to justify it. 


Fanny Foley Herself (Edna May 
Oliver) (Radio) Light but excel- 
lent character comedy, wholly in 
technicolor, of the struggle of a 
vaudeville mother and _ wealthy 
father-in-law for possession of two 
daughters. Edna May Oliver does 
the leading part delightfully. Very 
“different”’. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





Funny 


Well to 
see it 


Upusual 


Enter- 
taining 


Hardly 


Fine of 


kind 


Cheap 


Amusing 





Amusing 


| Very 





doubtful 


Probably 
good 


Good 


Doubtful 


Unwhole- 


some 


Pernicious 


Amusing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Amusing 


No 


Hardly 


No 


No 


Amusing 


| For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent 





Flying High (Bert Lahr, Charlotte 
Greenwood) (M-G-M) Musical com- 
edy hash at its poorest. 
to be funny—succeeds 
—but consists most.y 
hokum, crude comedy and general 
vulgarity. Laughter for the un- 
intelligent. Typical antics by Lahr 
and Greenwood. 


of 


Frankenstein (Colin Clive, 
Clark) (Universal) Loudly touted 
super-thriller keeping all grewsome 
and horrible elements of old story, 
losing almost all character and dra- 
matic values. Seeks only to 
with outlandish mechanisms, noises, 
shrieks, and agonizings. 
fantastic and quite naive. 


Gay Diplomat, The (Ivan Lebe- 
deff) (Radio) Pretentious but stupid 
stuff about war-spy-intrigue in Rus- 
sia and Roumania. Hero 
posedly irresistible to women, 
his wooden speaking and 
foreign accent make his 
ments rather incredible. 


(Kay Francis, 
Lilyan Tashman) (Paramount) 
Glamorous picture of how skilful 
‘‘party girls’ make big money hir- 
ing themselves out to entertain out- 
of-town buyers so the boss can c!ose 
sales. Brazen sophistication in 
lavish surroundings. Thoroughly un- 
wholesome and largely false 
character. 


1s 


but 


achieve- 


Girls About Town 


Guardsman, The (Lynn Fontanne, 
Alfred Lunt) (M-G-M) Excellent 
screening of famous stage 
superbly done by the original actors 
Lunt’s occasional over-acting doubt- 
less due to first appearance before 
camera. Roland Young gives fine 
third role. By artists instead of 
“movie stars’’. 


success, 


His Woman (Gary Cooper, Claud- 
ette Colbert) (Paramount) Very 
human little comedy, with a delight- 
ful baby figuring largely through 
much of the story. Heroine, of 
very shady past in sea-front cab- 
arets, tricks captain into giving her 


passage home as nurse. Complica- 
tions—-but marriage at end. of 
course. 

Lasca of the Rio Grande (Leo 
Carrillo) (Universal) Another west- 
ern hash—of the Mexican border—a 
Ranger hero, a bad man, and a 


bad girl who turns good, supposedly 
Knives, guns, booze fights, storm. 
stampede, some terrible singing, and 
a happy ending quite improbable. 


Men in Her Life (Lois Moran, 
Charles Bickford) (Columbia) Glor- 
ifies boorishness of tough American 
racketeer in Europe—in love with 
society heiress and wanting to be- 
come a gentleman. His devotion 
is genuine—he kills blackmailer 
faces trial—wins acquittal and girl. 
when her fiance flees before scandal 


Misbehaving Ladies (Lila Lee, 
Ben Lyon) (First National) Clean, 
human comedy very well acted, 


‘““scare”’ | 


Tries hard | 
occasionally | 
stupid | 


Mae | 


Creepy, | 


sup- | 


heavy | 


to ! 








| For For 
Youth | Children 
Adults (15 to 20) (under 15) 
cil wii 
Worthless | Better No 
not 
Hardly Hardly | By no 
|} means 
| 
| 
| 
Hardly Perhaps No 
| 
Cheap Pernicious | No 
| | 
| 
| 
Excellent Fine but Beyond 
doubtful them 
Passable Doubtful No 
Waste No No 
of time 
| 
Hardly No | No 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
Funny | Good | Good 
| ' 
| 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





about small town girl returning 
from Europe as widow of a prince. 
Mistaken for seamstress, she carries 
through the role with amusing com- 
piications. Some minor roles not 
ably good. 


Possessed (Joan Crawford, Clark 
Gable) (M-G-M) Outstanding 
achievement in sex exploitation 
The country girl rebels—succeeds in 
becoming rich city man’s mistress 
in luxurious penthouse—and after 
seven reels, marries him. Good act- 





| For For | For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
| Adults 


Depends Pernicious | No 


ing, luxurious sets, but some terri- | 


ble singing by heroine. 


Reckless Living (Mae Clarke 
Ricardo Cortez) (Universal) Cheap 
ly sensational story of a lot of 
common people making a living by 
bookmaking and bootlegging. Police 
raids, etc. All wisecracking dia'og 


spoken out of the corner of the} 


mouth, etc. 


Rich Man’s Folly (George Ban- 
croft) (Paramount) Strong, clean 
drama with Bancroft in unusually 
fine role of hard, powerful, money- 
loving ship-builder, crushing rivals 

but his own anl family’s happi 
ness as well. Finely played and di- 
rected, with strong, convincing, cli- 
max and conclusion. 


Ruling Voice, The (Walter Hus- 
ton) (First National) Fine portray- 
al by Huston of ruthless racketeer, 
very human underneath, who tries 
to renounce game for his charming 
daughter’s sake, but dies by ma- 
chine he built too big to control. 
Good picture of kind but a waste 
of such an actor as Huston. 


Secret Service (Richard Dix) 
(Radio) Good screening of William 
Gillette’s old stage play, with Dix 
as the spy sent by Gen. Grant. Both 
war and love complications within 
Confederate territory make for ex 
citing romance. Acting good, and 
story convincing. 


Sob Sister (James Dunn, Linda 
Watkins) (Fox) Another newspa- 
per story, with the usual siang and 
sophisticated trimmings, becoming 
hectic melodrama, with gangster 
narrow escapes for heroine and last 
minute rescue by devoted hero. 


Suicide Fleet (Boyd, Armstrong 
Gleason) (RKO) Three Coney Is- 
land chums enlist, and furnish 
much rough and ready fun as sail- 
ors on U. S. destroyer in Great 
War. Wholesome thriller, with in- 
teresting shots of naval life, thanks 
to cooperation of U. S. Navy. 


Tip-Off, The (Robert Armstrong, 
Eddie Quillan) (RKO) Supposed 
“life’’ as lived hectically by tough 
prizefighter, hard gangster, and 
their sweeties. Gutter English, guns 
on every hip, booze every where 
Quillan’s engaging role as young 
innocent entang'ied in the mess 
only redeeming feature. Mostly 
trash. 

Touchdown (Richard Arlen, Peg- 
gy Shannon) (Paramount) Strong, 
wholesome football picture with 
plenty of action and genuine char- 
acter interest. Arlen’s limited act- 
ing abil.ty fails to hold sympathy 
for hero who shows unsympathetic 
traits at times. Otherwise, roles 
well taken and story is appealing 


Yellow Ticket (Elissa Landi, 
Lionel Barrymore) (Fox) Strong 
me odrama of Czarist Russia. Con- 
vincingly virtuous heroine accepts 


Yellow Ticket to reach her impris- | 


oned father. She defends herself 
against lecherous Chief of Police by 
killing him and escapes with de- 
voted hero. Excellent acting 


on taste 
Cheap Trashy No 
| 
| Very Good Probab!y 
good good 
Good of Probably No 
kind good 
Good | Very Good 
| good 
Depends Doubtful No 
on taste 
Fair Amusing Amusing 
Mediocre | Worthless No 
Good of Very Good 
kind good 
Fine of Unhealthy No 
kind theme 


(15 to 20) (under 15) 











Teach Geography? 


F you teach or direct the teaching of Geography. you will 
i want to investirate The Journal of Geography, an illustrated 

monthly magazine owned by the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. and published especially for teachers. 





THE JOURNAL GIVES YOU—Supplementary material for stu- 
dents and teachers . confidence by enabling you to know 
the best and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non-sub- 
scribers success to teachers and students who sincerely 
want it. 


If you are not familiar with this splendid magazine pin this ad 
to your letterhead and the next copy will be sent to you FREE 
of charge. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
C-9 























Chicago's 
Morrison Hotel 


Clark and Madison Streets 


Centrally located. Nearest 
to stores, offices, theatres 
and railroad _ stations. 
Guest rooms are all out- 
side with bath, circulating 
ice water, bed-head read- 
ing lamp and _ Servidor. 
Garage Facilities. 
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2500 Rooms 
$3.00 Up 


The World's Tallest Hotel 
—46 Stories High 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 
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Filming the Story of a Parish 


giving a pictorial history of St. Thomas Aquinas 
parish, Binghamton, N. Y., took place recently in the 
parish hall of that church. 


i See first public presentation of a motion picture 


According to the Binghamton Sun, an interesting 
history lies behind the production of this picture, and 
we are sure that readers of this department will be 
pleased to read the Sun’s recountal of this history, in- 
asmuch as it affords a very concrete idea of how to 
proceed in producing a movie-portrait of an individ- 
ual parish or church. 


Says the Sun: 


“The pastor, desiring to adapt sixteen mm. motion 
pictures to parish use, appointed a committee consist- 
ing of Michael Cullen, Francis J. Mulvaney, and Daniel 
Clancy from the Holy Name Society to investigate. 

“Work was started early in June on the filming of 
short informal movie close-ups of individual children 
of the parish. Kenneth Space photographed these 
scenes under the supervision of Daniel J. Clancy who 
kept a card index record of each child, using details 
such as age, height, color of hair, and eyes, etc. A 
separate card was made out for each child and eac!l 
card was numbered, the children being photographed 
in numerical order. This system besides being a means 
of identification also provided a series of ‘screen- 
tests’ which will determine the selection of casts for 
future children’s movie plays. 


Views at Camp 


“More than 250 children were filmed in this way. 
Soon after this was completed, the parish camp season 
began, one week for the girls, another for the boys. 
This camp, located near Deposit, on the shore of the 
beautiful Delaware River, provided ideal surroundings 
for producing camp movies. About 400 feet of film 
was used in recording the camp life and activities of 
the children. Since the money was obtained to spon- 
sor the camp by a children’s minstrel show, it was de- 
cided to film portions of this show. Most of the 
dancing acts and novelty numbers were thus photo- 
graphed on the auditorium stage. This required some 
700 more feet of film. 


“By this time the idea of a pictorial history of the 
parish was crystalizing in the minds of the committee, 
and, at a meeting of the pastor and the Holy Name 
Society, it was decided to produce such a film. Daniel 
J. Clancy was placed in charge of production and Ken- 
neth F. Space was secured to direct and photograph 
it. 

Write Scenario 

“After weeks of research and study a scenario was 
written, and early in July filming was commenced. 
Numerous still photographs were filmed to pick up the 
starting thread of the story, which begins with views 
of the combined rectory and church, formerly a tea- 
room, in which the first services were held. 

“The film continues down through the purchase of 
a large tract of land and the erection of a new parish 
hall. Views of the interior of the church follow, in- 
cluding views and close-ups of the altars and shrines, 
as well as individual scenes of the Stations of the Cros 
in order. The bell is seen ringing, followed by scenes 
of the congregation at worship in mass. 


Two-Hour Show 

“Following this comes individual close-ups of the 
officers of the various parish organizations and formal 
and informal scenes of both the Rev. Thomas J. Han 
non and assistant Rev. Thomas Leonard. Next are 
views of prominent members of the parish in por- 
trait. with their families, concluding with a view of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and a scene of the cross on the 
bell tower, silhouetted against the clouds. 

“The production when edited and titled consisted of 
nearly 2,000 feet of film which, used in conjunction 
with the previous pictures, makes a picture lasting over 
two hours. In the meantime Mr. Clancy arranged to 
install a ten by fourteen-foot screen upon the stage of 
the auditorium and equipped the booth with two pro- 
jectors to insure a continuous picture 

“Sound equipment has now been installed. St. 
Thomas Aquinas parish can lay claim at this time to 
have the first sixteen mm. sound equipment in Bing- 
hamton. More productions have been planned and 
under the sponsorship of the Holy Name Society, are 
soon to be started.” 
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Picture Helps for Smaller Schools 


(Concluded from page 290) 

to acquire a group of slides affording a complete ex- 
position of any subject. Rather, you will select very 
carefully a few slides which will serve for pupils’ re- 
ports, review questions, and the like. 

This technique indicates for any school more lan 
terns and fewer slides. The mechanical problems 1n- 
separable from the presentation of slides tend to lead 


the teacher into disadvantageous methods of using 


them. When a lantern circulates among many classes, 
it is natural to have a definite period for using it by 
each class, and for each teacher to show as many 
slides as she can during that period. This situation 
is almost purely “audience.” Some schools have a 
special room for showing the slides, to save the trou 
ble of moving and setting up the lanterns for each 
class! Teachers sometimes lock at us in surprise and 
say, “Why, one or two slides are not worth setting up 
the lantern for!’ An attitude which indicates that 
they have forgotten for the moment what they are try 
ing to do for their children and how it can best be ac 
complished. 

To steer clear of an audience situation in presenting 
a motion picture may appear at first glance more diffi- 
cult. The adherence to a few fundamental practices 
will help to keep us in the straight and narrow path 
the limitation of the film to the class studying the sub- 
ject illustrated; the preparation of the class befor 
showing the film ; the showing of the film in small sec 
tions at a time, according to natural divisions of sub- 
ject matter ; discussion immediately after the showing 
of each section ; further study of the subject, as stimu 
lated by each section; final showing of the entire film. 

A motion-picture film is, perhaps, the nearest ex 
perience to an excursion. You prepare your children 
for an excursion by talking with them about the things 
which they may see and giving them an idea before 
they go of what they are to look for specifically. Oft- 
en, this sort of discussion is an exceedingly good way 
to prepare a class for seeing a film. A brief resume 
of what the class already know about the subject will 
yield a list of certain things which they will want to 
look for in the picture. These things may be listed on 
the board. Probably they will be listed as questions 
or problems rather than as names of things. For in- 
stance, a class expecting to see a film’ on an airport 
may raise the problem: How do they get the planes 
in and out of the hangar? After the showing of the 
film, or of a section of it, the children should tell how 
many of such questions they found answered in the 
film. They should also discuss things seen in the film 
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which they had not anticipated, and things which they 
may not clearly understand. In short, slides and films 
may be presented in what we may call a conference 
situation, in which the children participate freely, and 
in which the teacher participates least. 








EVERY TEACHER 


who believes in modern methods of 
instruction should read 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
The authoritative voice in the field of visual education. 


EVERY ISSUE 
helpful, inspiring articles by acknowledged leaders 


ontains stimulating, thought-provoking edi- 


and experts in visual work, the various departments offering 
range and variety of material that ensures a thorough 
ering of the field in all its respects. 


qd recent comments: 


miere are some vaiue 


“After reading the current issue of THE EDUCATIONAL 
ScREEN I am further convinced of the magazine’s ines- 
timable value to all who are interested in the problems 
of visual material use.” Paul C. Reed, Board of 
Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


“T am pleased with the forward-looking notions ex- 
pressed in your editorials . Your Film Production 
Activities are another step in the right direction.” ... 
W. M. Gregory, Educational Museum, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘Its general worth becomes more and more indispen- 
sable With its aid I am able to keep abreast of the 
times.” . E. A. Hyldoft, Dept. of Biology, High 
School, Huntington, West Va. 


We consider THE EpDUCATIONAL SCREEN the most 
important visual aid we have. Only with such work 
as this can we stride along more rapidly in the visual 
field Vernett E. Peterson, Principal, Junior High 
High School, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Sample copy on request 

Subscribers are entitled to a copy of the famous "1000 and 

Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films" for 25c. This an- 
nual publication, the standard reference work for film users, 
ists several thousand films for education and entertainment, 
classified and arranged in 136 numbered subject groups, with 
full information given on every film—title, number of reels, 
brief summary of contents and sources distributing the film. 
Includes 35 mm. and 16 mm. silent and sound films. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW AND SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake St., Chicago. 


One year $2.00 [J two years $3.00 [J 
(add 25c for "1000 and One” if desired) 


Please enter my subscription as checked. 


City State 
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Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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The Need of Maps in the Schoolroom 


Cc. A. BURKHART 


All that he has 
ever accomplished, or may hope to accomplish, 


HE earth is the home of man. 


has some relationship to the earth or to certain 
parts of it. Every event which has affected the 
lives and destiny of peoples has had a geographic 
setting. In many cases, the geographic factors in- 
volved have controlled the trend of events. Low- 
lands, plains, highlands, mountains, rivers, seas, 
rainfall, temperature, winds, ocean currents, have all 
had to do with the political and economic history 
of nations. 

Few pupils have seen much of the earth's sur- 
face, and it is an exceptional adult who has visited 
the greater part of the world. It becomes at once 
obvious that pupils, if they are to comprehend the 


geographical significance of events and to under- 


et 


pictures for 
non-theatrical 
exhibitio 


alog 


COLUMBIA 


PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY * 


Ask your dealer 
about our 16M. films 
































stand the dependence of economics on geographical 
relationships, must have maps which present the 
organization, features, cli- 


political the physical 


matic conditions, and the distribution of the natural 
resources. 

In geography—‘The study of man in relation to 
his environment’’—the pupils are dealing directly 
with questions and problems which require maps 
for their answers and solutions. Maps furnish a 
great amount of geographic information which can 
be found in no other way. To solve problems in 
geography, recourse must be had to maps showing 
the outlines of land and water bodies, relief, drain- 
age, natural regions, location of places, climate, soil, 
distribution of natural resources, products, trans- 
portation lines and population. 

Modern geography teaching requires -much rea- 
soning. To solve problems through reasoning, the 
pupil must have at hand various maps which will 
enable him to secure the necessary data, make com- 
parisons, check his statements, and test the validity 
of his conclusions. Without maps, the pupil's in- 
formation is lacking or inadequate and his conclu- 
sions based on unsound reasoning. 

The need of maps for the teaching of history 
is only slightly less than that for geography. Every 
phase of history is subject to certain geographic 
controls. Nations have risen or fallen according to 
their natural geographic advantages or disadvan- 


Without 


maps, a large part of the history text is meaningless 


tages. Much of history is locational. 


to the pupils. As a recitation moves along, neces- 
sary information can be found, relationship will be 
more clearly seen, and the logic of the sequence of 
events will be inescapable, if teacher and pupils 
have always before them wall maps which present 
clearly the historical situation or movement under 
discussion. 

History is best taught by considering as units 
great movements which have profoundly affected 
mankind, and the application to these movements 
the logic of cause and effect. It is only when pu- 
pils can see these important changes in sovereignty 
and the essential geographic relationships of na- 
tions and their neighbors on maps, that the real 
significance of events is revealed. 
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Classrooms where English and foreign lan- 


guages are taught should be equipped with po- 


litical and physical maps. Classics abound with 


descriptions of a geographic nature. Narratives are 


conditioned by the physical features of the scenes 


of action. Much of the beauty and understanding 


of the world’s masterpieces is lost without reference 
to the geographic basis of the theme. 


Superintendents have, in many cases, failed to 


equip the science rooms with maps—but much of 


chemistry, botany, agriculture, general 


ZO he 7, 


science and physiography requires maps of general 


and special character for reference. 


Many administrators in the past have failed to 


place wall maps in the same category of essential 


equipment as textbooks, reference books, note 


books, chalk, paper, etc. But today, most school 


executives are realizing the vital necessity of the 
information to be gained 
wall maps and are putting 


be Oks. 


these on a par with text 


Series of Film Programs 
The Film 


motion pictures on 


1 


Bureau is presenting a series of twelve 
History and Literature Saturday 
mornings at 11 o'clock at the Litt 
E. 50th Street, New York City. The films are chosen 


for their accuracy in following history, or the classics 


of literature of various countries. Or subject will 
be selected from each of the following g 

\MERICAN HISTOR‘ Red Skin or Old les O 
Rough Riders or Cimarron. 

ENGLISH History—( Subject s ler 
tion. ) 

FRENCH Histo Winney 
(French and Indian Wars) or Min 

GERMAN HISTOR Freedom (Life Martin 


Luther ) or Beethoven 
RUSSIAN HISTORY lzvan The Terrible or Pete Th 
Great or The Patriot (Mad Czar Paul) 


17 ™ 
- | Pr 


ORIENTAL HISTOR\ China’s Old M 


Shanghai Document, Land of Long Ago (Old China) 


or The Taj Mahal. 


AMERICAN LITERATURI The Virginiai W ist 

ENGLISH LITERATI Ben Hur (Wallac r Lad 
of the Lake (Scott). 

FRENCH LITERATURI Mysterious Island (Jules 


(Verne) (underseas picture) or Adrienn 
( Scribe ) or [ es Miserables 
Iron Mask (Dumas ) 


(Hugo) O1 


GERMAN LITERATURE—Niberlungen 


from the visual aid of 
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For Everyday Use 


O preliminary preparations are necessary to use the 

Spencer Mode! DC Delineascope. It is ideal for 
general work in the classroom. Simply insert the ma- 
terial to be shown, snap on the switch — and the illus- 
tration appears on the screen or blackboard. No need 
to heavily darken the room. 


Model DC will project glass slides, film slides and 
microseope slides. It can be placed on a sloping school 
desk and picture ‘squared’ on the screen by a hori- 
zontal control. It can be used on a chair or desk and 
tilted to any vertical height. A non-heat conducting 
handle makes it easy to carry. It is “just right’’ be- 
cause it was designed particularly for the teacher to 


use 


Folder K-69-11 completely describes this Model DC 
Write for it today! 


Spencer Classroom Lantern. 








Over 100,000 
Seemann Slides 


In all subjects of Science, Art, Religion, 
Literature, Music, Technic, etc. 


Famous paintings reproduced in their original 
colors, with introductory texts, in beautiful loose- 
leaf bindings. 

LEONARDO REMBRANDT 


RAPHAEL t ANZ HaAIS 
VELASQUEZ JAN VERMEER 


RELIGIOUS ARTPRINT SERIES 


“The Life of Jesus”, sixty pictures in color, 
large and small sizes. 


Send for Lists and 


free information, 


International Artprints 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Russtan LITERATURE—The Station Master (Push- 
kin) or Crime and Punishment. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE—Don Juan or De- 
cameron Nights. 


Two Visual Instruction Programs 


A Visual Instruction program was presented No- 
vember 13th in connection with the lowa State Teach- 
ers Association meeting. According to Mr. H. L. 
Kooser, the meeting was well attended—in fact, there 
was the largest group that has ever been at any of the 
meetings. 

The subjects discussed by the speakers were: “The 
Use of Visual Education in the Primary Grade,” 
“The Possibilities of Visual Education in the Music 
Field,” and “The Use of Visual Education in Teach- 
ing Home Landscaping and the Simple Preparation of 
Materials.” A demonstration was given on sound 
motion pictures. 





° 5 
The New Jersey Visual Education Association met 
in Atlantic City November 28-30. The program con- 
sisted of addresses by Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, who 
spoke on “Bridging the Gap between History and 
Geography with Visual Aids,” Kenneth A. Woolf, who 
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discussed “The Administration of a Visual Program 
in a Progressive Elementary School,” Arthur G. Bal- 
com, who illustrated his talk on “Harnessing the Cam- 
era to the School Program” with still and motion pic- 
tures, and Dr. C. F. Hoban, the title of whose address 
was “The School Journey as a Visual Aid.” Miss F 
Winifred Crawford gave a demonstration on “Using 
the 16 mm. Camera in Developing an Activity Pro- 
gram.” 

At the breakfast meeting held Monday morning, 
November 30th, several short talks were given, in- 
cluding an evaluation of the radio and talking motion 
pictures. 


Film Review 

Beach and Sea Animals (1 reel) Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. 

Little and big invertebrates appear in their nat- 
ural under-water habitat — alone and _ collectively 
— intimately in close-up, and further off to in- 
clude their full background. Throughout, the picture 
is accompanied by the agreeable and authoritative voice 
of Dr. Clyde Fisher of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. His illuminating 
comments and concise explanations make utterly clear 
the meaning of every movement, by the strange little 























Admiral Byrd giving final instructions to Mr. Walden 
in charge of the base laying party. 


The Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
IN LANTERN SLIDES 


Descriptions by Captain Ashley C. McKinley 
Official Photographer of the Byrd Expedition 


Five Units—30 Slides To Each Unit 
Unit I—The Ships, and the Buildings of Little America 
Unit Il—Life in Little America and on the Trails 
Unit I1l—The Flight to the Pole and Other Flights 
Unit IV—The Dogs and Antarctic Animal Life 
Unit V—lIce and Icebergs 
PRICE—$15.00 PER UNIT Detailed List Sent on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 








The Perfect Copying Camera 
The Perfect Stereo Camera. 

| The Perfect Micro Camera 
| The Perfect Clinical Camera | 


all of these and more 
are yours with 
the amazing 










The Indispensable 
| Equipment for 
| Visual Instruction 
| —Endorsed by 
Foremost 
Educators 


| 
| The LEICA is 
| famous for its 
versatility, its con- 
venient size and 
| weight, and its scientific accuracy. It takes up to 36 pictures 
; on a single roll of cinema film, double frame size. With its 
five interchangeable lenses, and its wide range of accessories, 
adapted for every purpose, this one camera does the work of a 
dozen others. Wide-angle views, telephoto pictures, action shots, 
color photos, projection slides, are only a few of the many 
types of pictures you can make with the LEICA. It is an 
indispensable educational aid. Equally efficient in and out of doors. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 

Describing the Leica Camera and Equipment. 
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Now Available for 


Educators 


N~-~w series of sound motion pictures 
for educational use 

The Washington conference on Visual 
Education disclosed 38% average gain 
in knowledge. In this case all pictures 
were shown on the New Acme Projector 
and subjects were selected from the 
Movietone School Series. 

The following gives a slight indica- 
tion of the subjects, and the authorities 
responsible for preparation of the films. 


PHYS'CAL GEOGRAPHY 


1, 2 and 3 reels by Dr. Wallace W. 
Atwood, President of Clark University. 


OCCUPATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY 
3 and 4 reels by Dr. Wallace W. Atwood. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
1, 2, 3 and 4 reels by Dr. Henry 
Johnson, Professor of History, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
1, 2 and 3 reels by Dr. Clyde Fisher, 
Curator, American Museum Natural 
History, and Dr. Forest Ray Moulton, 
well known Astronomer. 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 


6 reels by Professor A. N. Holcombe, 
of Harvard University. 


AUDITORIUM FILMS 


1 to 7 reel films on general educational 
subjects by Dr. Henry Johnson and 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood. 


— 


Educational Executives! 
The book ‘‘Professional Projection of So yund Mo 


tion Pictuers for Non-P refesstonel Y se’’ is asour 1d 
pedagogical discussion of the us of sound motion 
pictures in schools. The bookl t. **Catalog of Vis- 


ual Educational Sound Pic 
tures Specially Prepared for 
Schools,’’ explains the dé 
velopment of the Movietone 
School Series under the di 
rection of the National Advi 
sory Committee on Sound 
Pictures in Education. A re- 
quest on your letterhead will 
bring both books. 
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A Live Voticano 
im the Classroom 





@ Volcanos had never before been anything more in the 
life of this typically normal eighth grade boy than other 
dry-as-dust geography facts— peninsulas, islands, vay 
mountains, rivers and lakes. Gee, how he hated geography! 

Then one day he saw Vesuvius spouting fire and smoke, 
gushing great torrents of white hot lava—saw and heard 
it ri ieht in the classroom...A dozen “hows and whys” 
flashed through his mind and then...onto the scene stepped 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark University, 
distinguished geologist and geographer, to explain in 
simple, clear words what made volcanos, why they erupted, 
their part in forming the earth’s crust. Thrilled!...He 
said after class that he wanted to become a seismologist. 
He wanted to know about rivers, about the ocean, what 
made lakes...Geography had come alive for every boy 
and girl in that class. 


Write for the latest facts about the use of new visual aids, about 
the best type of equipment and film subjects for educational use. 





The New Acme 35mm Portable SOUND-ON-FILM Projector 
The type of projector demanded by the new type of educational sound-on-film 
pictures. Made by International Projector Corporation, the largest manufac- 
turers of professional equipment to deliver the same quality of projection 
and sound reproduction. Suitable for classroom or auditorium use. Talking 
pictures up to 12’ x 16’ can be clearly projected. Easily moved from one room 
to another can be set up in fifteen minutes. All safety requirements met. 
Easily operated by any one. No batteries... plug into A. C. light socket. Sepa- 
rate, non-interchangeable plugs make it impossible to connect electrical sys- 
tem improperly. Automatic lubrication. Threaded in a few seconds with utmost 
ease. One simple, quick change adapts it to silent motion pictures. Whole 
equipment rigidly and unequivocally guaranteed. 












Educational Division 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
92-96 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 


Offices in all principal cities 
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subjects on the screen—the life habits and grave prob- 
lems of snails, shrimps, scollops, crayfish, crabs, star- ' 
fish and others. 






We suspect that many teachers themselves will glean 


( LAS ROOM a number of new bits of knowledge from the picture— 
La Ee , 


ce EE ae — es St 


The VICTOR 16 mm Projector with 
x intense illumination — positive film 
- protection—perpetual freedom from 


“JUMPY" pictures. 


The choice of educators the 
world over. It has been thoroughly 
tested and found to be one of 
the most efficient and easiest to 
operate of all school projectors. It is 
the only 16mm silent projector that 
may be converted into a self-con- 
tained Talking Projectof. 











Sea Crabs at Home 


for example, exactly how a scollop achieves locomo 
tion. <As for the pupils, Beach and Sea Animals will 


be a delightful source of vivid knowledge about these 





living. 


humble creatures busy at their job of 


Among the Magazines and Books 


(¢ luded from page 299) 
gradation at the hands of the Jews specifically 


If the movies are vulgarized and brutalized, the 





cause lie Ss at the door of poor and cheap representa 
tives of the Jewish and other races, not to the charac 
ter of the Jewish race. Has not this trite statement 


been made often enough? We all know that the cine 





ma is in the hands of plumbers, bricklayers, and ex 


THE ANIMATOPHONE FOR “TALKIES” travelling salesmen, who have sacrificed efficie1 





> a Lae 


those lines to become leaders in a medium for wl 
Py * * : “ «44 
A combination of projection and Talkie features they were not trained. That some of these individuals 
in a single master instrument that provides the are Jewish is true; that the financial and executiv 


finest theatre-quality performance. power lies vested largely in the hands of the Jews is 





SS a also true. But to lay the cheapness of the Mickey 


FREE—Valuable Directory which tells “Where to 
Buy, Rent and BORROW 16 mm films.” 


Mouse movies to a specific race seems to us a step 


backward in sound thinking and humanistic principle. 





The Dance Magazine (September) This fascinat- 


Manufactured by ing pub lication offers two discussions in this issue 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPOR'N. z ; ; 

710 DAVENPORT, IOWA relative to the use of visual appeal and visual aid in 
((! 7 dancing entertainment and teaching. “Dancing to 
Distributed by Color”, by J. A. Greemberg, discusses the use of 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 


Branches in All Principal Cities the Wilfred Color Organ as a background for the 


dancer. “Film Your Dances” by Louis M. Bailey, 


. Wi hive PB, discusses the aid of the motion picture in the teach 
porate od | 





ing of dancing. 
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WASHINGTON 


reénacts stirring history before your classes...in motion pictures 


7 





al Washington, in motion 

pictures, come to your class- 
rooms, tell his own story and 
the story of the birth of the 
United States. 

An authentic dramatization of Washington’s life has 
been produced by Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., at 
the request of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission. It represents the only motion pictures on 
Washington’s life that have the Commission’s official 
approval and cooperation, 

Accurate in historical detail, filmed in many of the 
settings Washington knew, these films will be a major 
source of inspiration to children and adults during the 
Bicentennial, and for years to come. 

Films will be released January first. There are four 
fifteen-minute reels, available in both 16-millimeter 
and 35-millimeter widths. 

The Bicentennial date is near. These films will do 
much to make your program a success. Write for de- 
tails and prices. Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 


Rochester, New York. 





Washington in command Resisting the tax collector The return to Mount Vernon 
Produced by }ASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
eubsidiary of the Eastman Kodak (ompany, at the request of 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 





* * * * * * * 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 











Commercial 16 mm. Sound-On-Film 
EARLE W. JONES 


HE Jones Research Sound Products, Inc., with 
i cdgurure in New York City, have recently 
placed upon the non-theatrical market a new 16 mm. 
sound-on-film process, under which process the sound 
track is printed alongside the picture exactly as with 
35 mm. and is in every respect an exact miniature of 
the standard 35 mm. sound-on-film. 

Before commencing development work upon its 16 
mm. process some three years ago, the Jones interests 
made a careful survey of the field, and determined 
that the following basic principles must be adhered to 
strictly. 

1. Nothing but standard 16 mm. film must be em- 
ployed, and sound-on-film, not disc, must be used. 

2. That a double set of perforations must be re- 
tained, and no split frames allowed. 

3. That the sound track must be photographed on 
the film exactly as is done in 35 mm., and that said 
track must not reduce picture space more than in the 
35 mm. 

4. That the sound track must be capable of re- 
producing all frequencies found in 35 mm. recording 
with as fine a fidelity, clearness and volume as the 35 
mm. 

5.. That the speed of the film must be regulated to 
run at 36 feet per minute, which would give exactly 
the same number of frames, namely, 1440 per minute 
as in the 35 mm. film. 

6. That all pictures to be photographed must be 
taken on 35 mm. and optically reduced to 16 mm. so 
that sharpness of detail and reduction of film grain 
may be obtained to allow for projection of 16 mm. 
pictures upon a sufficiently large screen in auditoriums, 
seating at least 300 to 400 persons, so that all present 
can see the picture clearly and without strain on the 
eyes. 

7. That the recording process and apparatus must 
be so refined and commercialized that trained opera- 
tors can consistently turn out the highest standard of 
work. 

8. That simple, well-made, sturdy projection ap- 
paratus must be perfected, together with suitable am- 


plifying apparatus which would, in the hands of care 
ful persons, project both sound and picture consist- 
ently and give satisfactory results, under most difficult 
and trying conditions. 

9. That the. price of apparatus and equipment must 
be kept down to reasonable figures, so that schools, 
churches, clubs, and other such educational, industri 
and amusement interests might constitute a _ ready 
market for the 16 mm. picture. 

All of the above features have been achieved in our 
completed process. Our development of a new process 
of photographing the sound variations made it possible 
for us to record all harmonics and music usually re 
corded where 35 mm. is used, within as small a width 
track as ten one-thousandths (.010”) of an inch, where- 
as the standard 35 mm. sound track, measures one- 
tenth (.100") inch, or ten times as wide. We have 
standardized our 16 mm. sound track, with a width 
twenty thousandths (.020”) of an inch, our reproduc 
ing aperture set at fifteen thousandths (.015”) of an 
inch, thereby allowing for (.0025”) 2% thousandths of 
an inch cut-off, which makes our total 16 mm. sound 
track one-fifth the width of standard 35 mm. track. 

It is well known that optical reduction of 35 mm 
to 16 mm. gives prints of far greater sharpness, detail 
and finer grain, than contact prints. A 900 foot reel 
of 35 mm. will optically reduce to 360 feet of 
16 mm. It, therefore, remains only to record the 
sound track upon 360 foot of positive 16 mm. film to 
match, for contact printing, with said optically-reduced 
35 mm. picture. 

Apparatus powerful enough to fill a hall, seating 300 
or 400 persons, with screen 7x9 feet, or even larger, 
giving a picture clear and distinct, with sufficient am- 
plification, to give a full, clear reproduction, powerful 
enough to properly (voice) fill such auditoriums, has 
been perfected. It is expected that it will be available 
for installations within the next four months. The 
entire process, including method of recording, record- 
ing apparatus and projection apparatus is protected 
by patents owned by Jones Research Sound Products, 


Inc. 
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Leitz Produces New Lens 


All who are interested in the Leica Camera will wel- 
come the announcement by E. Leitz, Inc., New York, 
of a new 90 mm. F: 4 Elmar lens. This new 90 mm. 
lens is especially useful for making portraits and also 
for making all types of medium telephoto pictures 
Newspaper and sport photographers will welcome this 
camera in crowds or where it is impossible to get close 
to the subject. 


Next to the famous 50 mm. Elmar F: 3.5 lens the 
new 90 mm. F: 4 lens will undoubtedly be used for 
photographing most subjects. Construction of the lens 
mount is similar to the 135 mm. Elmar F: 4.5 tele- 
photo lens for the Leica Camera. A depth of focus 
scale is provided for on the focusing mount. All dis 
tances from 3 ft. to infinity may be covered. 

When using the new Universal View Finder the 
field covered by the 90 mm. lens is instantly deter 
mined. At the same time comparisons are easily made 
for the wide angle, the standard and the _ telephoto 
lenses. Each of the five interchangeable Leica lenses 
has its corresponding rectangular field marked in the 
Universal View Finder. All former universal view 
finders which do not include the 90 mm. lens area can 
be remodeled to include the field of this new lens. 


All who are interested in this lens should write im 
mediately to E. Leitz, Inc., New York, N. Y., for a 
copy of their new Pamphlet No. 1198, Leica Photog 
raphy With the New 90 mm. Lens. 


Stop Watch Image Photographed on Film 
in Time and Motion Study Work 


The Bell & Howell Company has developed an in 
genious micro-motion attachment for Filmo 70 motion 
picture cameras for use in time and motion study by 
industrial engineers, production managers, and all oth 
ers interested in the efficient production of manufac 
tured articles. 


The new attachment permits of photographing the 
image of any standard stop watch together with the 
image of a data card on each frame of film exposed 
in making movies of a manufacturing process—or, of 
course, of other processes which are desired to be stud 
ied from a time and motion standpoint. 


In manufacturing operations time records have 


been registered on the film itself by placing a time 
clock in the camera field near the worker, but often 
this has made him “clock conscious,” and his motions 
have not been normal and natural. This new device 


(Concluded on page 316) 
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Your 


Guide 


to the Biggest 
and Best 

in Current 
Motion 
Pictures! 


Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 








ask about READY NOW 


R\\ A S Evolution Made 


OF THE 


\\ 
x WE Q T Clarence Darrow’s 


Keele 


log 78. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Plain in 


“MYSTERY 
OF LIFE” 


7 Reels 


Write for 
Information 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
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FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 
53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 
Columbia Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 304) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 309) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mac Callum, Inc. (3, 6) 


132 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Woodmen of America (1, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 


1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions (1, 4) 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education (1, 4) 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 311) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


SPECIAL 


BRAND NEW $298.00 Zenith semi-port- 
able Model E 110-volt (35 mm. 1000 ft. ca- 
pacity) projector, motor driven, 1000 watt 
Mazda illumination, completed with Stere- 
opticon Attachment, in original factory 
packing and boxing, ready to use. Sacri- 
fice for quick sale at $165.v0. Address: 

A. Joseph Grobarick, Motion Pictures 

Trenton, New Jersey 














MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Electrical Research Products, Inc. (2,5) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mac Callum, Inc. (3, 6) 


132 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Theatre Supply Co. (3, 6) 
92 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 307) 
RCA Photophone, Inc. (2) 


411 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 285) 


United Projector and Film Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 308) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


International Artprints 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 305) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 306) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society for Visual Education 

327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 305) 

Stillfilm Inc. 

1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 306) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


E. Leitz, Inc. 

60 E. 10th St., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 306) 

James C. Muir & Co. 

10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education 

327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 305) 
Stillfilm Inc. 


1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE BUREAU 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN offers on this page a helpful service. Informa- 
tion on sources of supply for the items listed below will be furnishcd our readers on 
request. Fill out the coupon and mail. 














r 


A 


Accoustical installations 
Adapters, mazda 
Advertising projectors 
Amplifiers 

Arc lamps, reflecting 
Arc regulators 


B 
Batteries 
Blackboards 
Booths, projection 
Bulletin boards, changeable 


Cc 
Cable 
Cabinets 
Cameras 
Carbons 
Cases, film shipping 
Cement, film 
Charts 
Chairs, theatre 
Condensers 
Controls, Volume 


D 


Dimmers 
Draperies 
Dynamic Speakers 


E 
Electric power generating plants 
Exhibits 


F 
Film cleaning machines 
Film rewinders 
Film slides 
Film splicing machines 
Film strips 
Films, Educational 
Films, Religious 
Films, Entertainment 
Films, Sound 
Filters 
Fire extinguishers 


SERVICE BUREAU, THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 


Fireproof curtains 
Flares 

Footlights 

Fuses 


G 
Generators 
Globes 
Graphs 
Gummed Labels 


H 

Horns 
I 

Ink, pencils for slides 
L 


Lamps, incandescent projection 
Lamps, high intensity 

Lamps, reflecting arc 

Lenses 

Lights, spot 

Loud Speakers 


M 
Maps 
Map slides 
Mazda projection adapters 
Mazda regulators 
Microphones 
Microphone attachments 
Microscopes 
Micro projectors 
Motors, electric 
Motor generators 
Motors, phonograph 
Motion picture cable 


N 
Needles, phonograph 
Opaque projectors 

P 


Phonograph turntables 
Photo-electric cells 


Pictures, Prints 

Posters 

Projectors, lantern slide 
Projectors, motion picture 
Projectors, opaque 

Projectors, portable, (16 mm.) 
Projectors, portable, (35 mm.) 
Public Address Systems 


R 


Rectifiers 

Records 

Record cabinets 
Recording, electrical 


Reflectors 
Regulators, mazda 
Reels 
Reel end signals 
Rheostats 

Ss 
Screen paint 
Screens 


Slides, lantern (glass) 
Slides, film 

Slide making outfits 
Slide mats 

Shades 

Shutters, metal fire 
Speakers, dynamic 
Spotlights 

Stage lighting equipment 
Stage lighting systems 
Stage rigging 

Stage scenery 
Stereographs 
Stereopticons 
Stereoscopes 

Stillfilm 


¥ 
Talking equipment (35 mm.) 
Talking equipment (16 mm.) 
Title Writers 
Tone Arms 
Tripods 
Turntables, phonographs 


— EE Eh TET OO OO OO OOO OO Pees eee cs 4d 


64 East Lake St., Chicago, IIl. DOES. nck voce nneeva shen See ‘ | 
Gentlemen: I should like to receive reliable information on sources of supply for the following items: : 


TREN. gc acce.0.« g:s.0-0.0/0 X00 elecd.406:0.6 joule bb adg pve. G-a@vack ae-b & §ok-R Okt baie eaie ck ae 


Ee Fe TRE Te ee ee ee. ee were. ea Business or Profession. . «. i. <s.«ssb «seweluiea eeeen ‘ 
CP vcs cncddccacecccesedsdececeadscesassceccse ED nas ioa se obeke knee oe ee 


sever amt tan cas seaieeptmen' sete nlite eit aii elie ss cusses stems aes puesta 
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The Educational Screen 


Index to Volume X (1931) 
The Educational Screen 


FORMAL ARTICLES 
(Arranged Alphabetically by Authors) 


No 

Aughinbaugh, B. A., The Application of the Motion Picture 
to the Problem of the Rising Cost of Education........Sept. 
Blakeston, Oswell, The Cinema in England............... May 

Bretnall, G. H., Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. V., A 
Neglected Phase of Visual Education....... Se 
Campbell, Laurence P., Will the Movietone Motivate!?......Apr. 
Cook, Gertrude 8., How We Are Fed......... ee 

Enlow, E. R., Director Visual Education, Public Schools, At 
lanta, Ga., Trends in Visual Education...... re 

Some Tentative Standards for City Visual Education 
I on 6 a's cnc kink WW hb & & noch 00 ewe June 

More Statistical Interpretation of ‘“‘The Knowlton-Tilton 
RE Ae ial og ln a bs we wee 06 6 6.0 ... Nov 


Israel, Marion Louise, Director Visual Education, Los An- 
geles County, Cal., Picture Helps for Smaller Se hools 
eS ae Oe ee vimana « oes. Beene. 

Kallman, Kaskel, New York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try. An Industrial Theatre Celebrates its First Birthday. Dec. 

Kruse, William F., How One School Makes Its Own Teach- 


ee ie ale Gf 6st o.dd.s 0 0acs ce é ARP 
MacLean, W. P., A Comparison of Colored and Uncolored 

Slides—Art, Biography, History ... cub we 84 
McFadden, Dorothy Loa, Visualizing Pre- Historic ‘Life. swe cD 
Mehr, Harry Jay, Visual Aids Used as a Means of Teaching 

English to Foreigners .. ; , . Oct 


Myers, Stella E., and Winifred Ww hitmore, ‘A Sixth Grade Ac- 
tivity—-The Making of a Miniature Acropolis. .Sept. 195-Oct 
eae ; Jean, Burnet Street School, Newark, N. J., The Use 
of Visual Aids for the Subnormal Child. .Mar 
Perkins, Elizabeth Ward, Woodbury School of Applied ‘Obser 


vation, Boston, Drawing from Motion Pictures.... Apr. 


Poole, Irene, The Motion Picture in the Classroom... _. June 


Reitze, Arnold, A Suggested Plan for a City Department of 
“NE 5 hei aR ae er 
Riordon, Helen M., Public Schools, W ashington, D. C., An 
Experiment in the Teaching of Reading in the 1A Grads 
by Means of Stereographs and Slides... aaa ....May 
Rothfuss, Howard, Thomas A. Edison School, Cleveland, O., ; 
Visual Education Project on the Life of Abraham 
Re RRR oo rr 
Sigman, James G., Director Visual " Bducation. Philade Ip hia 
Schools, Gradual Growth of Motion Pictures in Educa 


i ¢ eee au tk Daa .o o<.0.+.0.0 08 a a a . Jan. 4-Feb 
Tyson, L. B., Some Observations on the Practical Value of 

Talking Pictures in Visual Education......... ...dan 
Vincent, I. Vera, Ethical Dynamite... . Sept. 


Watkins, Ralph K., University of Missouri, ‘Columbia, The 
Learning Value of Some Motion Pictures in High School 


___ Physics and General Science. . : Sey. | 
White, A. L. Industry and Education Joins Hands. . Dee 
The Talking Picture in Education — As England Sees It 

(Reprinted from Education) ....... e.g ... Oct. 
FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 

Seven New Educational Pictures in Production....... Oct 


Talking Industrial Picture ...... 
“Alice in Wonderland” Filmed .. f* 
Universal Produces Football Series... 
Bell and Howell Add 100 Films to Libr: ary 
Reet d Ws dad od bs, cadences gach 
Short Subjects Shown Under Auspices of League of Nations 
Fox Visual Education Activities. ..... Pie elite ba bmn a M.a 
New Eastman Films ............ : Wet ‘ j . Nov. 
Movietone Series ........... 
Instructive Vitaphone Subjects 
Two Family Films ........... oS) oe — 
Series of ‘Historical Travel and Adventure Pictures. 
Columbia News ............ 
Travelogues and Sports Reviews 
New Health Subject .......... SRE Fo 
Film Showing Value of First-Aid Training......... 
Special Patriotic Subject for George Washington 

Bi-Centennial ....... RO ae .. De 
James A. Fitzpatrick Compl tes ‘two “Traveltalks”’ 
A New Film Company Announces Product..... os 
Eastman Teaching Films Produce Washington Series. 
er Fo cba wars ences ecsebecoecs ™ 
Automotive and Allied Industries Portra aye 1d in Series of 

i Boa a ahs 6 ale 6.0 6.04 0b 06ers 
A New Talking Industrial Film............. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 


White House Conference Discusses Movies........ «+ OR 
eee OS eee 
Picture Maps for Children...... 

Peru to be Filmed from Air...... 

School Film Experiment Success... aad 
Some Figures on the Use of Motion Picture *s in Schools. . . Feb 


ash oe .Jan. 


PAGE 


193 
141 


107 
110 
73 
71 
167 


259 


289 
293 


109 


39 


105 
169 


261 





95 
95 
95 
96 
296 


296 
296 


Ba et bet et ed et 
- Lote ee 





Motion Pictures Receive Attention at Dental Convention 

Conference on Screen Advertising Postponed. 

George Washington Bicentennial 

Educator Gives Illustrated Lecture m 

The ‘‘Ten Best’’ Films for 1930 Selected. 

A New Technique in Map-Making....... areas = Oe 

Bureau of Mines Motion Picture Film Collecti on Continues 
4 Are rrr er aa P : . Mar 

Course Offered in the Making of Sound Pp ictures er 

The National Board of Review Holds Its Annual Meeting 

Movies in Business .......... ree ae 

How One Church School Uses a Blackboard... - : ‘ 

Pennsylvania Visual Education Instructors Hold Annual 
Conference . : é nee ‘ ‘ . Apr 

New Process Invented for ‘Enlarging sepreetndas Prints 

An Opinion on Screen Advertising... ‘ ; 

Some Figures on American Motion Picture Equipme nt and 


DEON cab ncdcctcsnsen wes iiaaeute oe 
Exhibit of New Apparatus to Feature S. M. P. E Spring 
Meeting ... bo e6 . oeee Serer sy ee 
The Future of Talking Motion Pictures : ee 
Visual Instruction _——— d at ¢ ‘hildhood Association 
Meeting 


Wisconsin Launches Pictorial History Project 

Department of Agriculture Exhibits Analyzed 

Television Motion Picture Made hee : 

International Education Film Conference to be Held in 
Vienna 


Statistics on the Use of Films in Schools ‘ June 


Talkies Revolutionizing Education Pane ; , ; 

World Federation of Education Associations to Meet in 
Denver ; 

Set of Slides on Leisure ; : ‘ 

Vocational School Sees Industrial ‘Talkie’ 

Talkie for Deaf . . : , , , 

Nation-wide Test of Educational Talking Pictures , ; Sept 

American Red Cross Produces Film 

Courses in Visual Aids Urged at Meeting 

New Officers to be Elected at S. M. P. E. 

Motion Picture Teaches Beach Safety 

Film on Nursing . 

Film-Strip Prices Unchanged 

Pioneer Course on “Talkies 


Convention 


National 16 mm. Exchanges Planned : ; : Oct 
Art Course —~ Use of Motion Pictures 
Stage Puppet Play at Safety Congress 


Two New York Se oats to Install Radio, Public Address and 
Talking Picture Equipment 

Geographic News Bulletins ; 

Visual Instruction Directory Ready 

Sound Visualized 

Symposium on 16 mm. Sound Film 


New Publications and Activities by Extension Divisions 


Ohio Plans State Visual Service : id ‘ ‘ . Nov 
School of the Air Starts ‘ . ; 
“Silent Talkies’’ Teach Deaf to “Hear” with Their Eyes 


Catalogs of Visual Aids . 

Films Contribute to Yorktown Celebration 

Visual Programs at Meetings _ 

Wisconsin Produces Instructive Film ee : 
A Pennsylvania School Reports on Its Use of Film 
The Third International Educational Film Congress 
\ Report from Chicago ; Dee 
Wisconsin Urges Visual Courses in Colleges 
Activities at Museum of Art 

Visual Progress in Massachusetts 

Motion Pictures and the Eyes. ‘ 

Report of Children’s Fair Exposition 

Films Help State Work , 

U. 8. Agriculture Film Record 

Library Activities ....... mae emia . 

Motion Picture Academy Selections for 1931 


FOREIGN NOTES 


A New English Film (by Oswell Blakeston) , : i 
And Two New Russian Films (by Oswell Blake ston) ‘ : 
Value of Motion Pictures Tested in Spanish Schools... Mar 
Russia Awake to Value of Visual Aids... ire ave eS ares Brae 
Talking Pictures in British Schools... ; , : ; Apr 


An Invitation to Producers of Motion Picture Apparatus and 
Educational Films ini ; ite. ahe 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 

(Conducted by MARION F. 

(Arranged in Chronological Order) 


LANPHIER) 


Progress Report (in the Journal of The Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers p : 5 ‘ ; : Jan 

Close Ups and Long Shots (by James R. Quirk in Phot 
play Magazine) eee ee. . 

Editorial on Mickey Mouse (in Living Age) 

As Is (by the Editor in Close-Up) cane ‘ , 

The Educational Museum of the Cleveland Public Schools 
(by Harold T. Clark in Your Garden and Home ce Feb 


Ot 


a> > & 


145 
174 
174 

















Vi 


In 
In 


A 


SS a ee 


— See ee ae 
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Visual Education (in the Junior-Senior High School Clea 
ing House) aia aaie a ; z 

Industrial Efficiency by Amateur Movie (in The Lite 
Digest) ‘ ‘ ; sf bio % : , 

International Review of Educational Cinematography 

Mr. Arliss Makes a Speech (in the Atlantic Monthly) 

An Estimate of the Present Status and Future Development 
of the Home Talkies (by J. B. Carrigan in the Journal 
of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers : 

Animated Cartoon Pictures (by Alice Ames Winter in TJ} 
Motion Picture Monthly ‘ : : 

85 or 16 mm? (by Carl D. Clarke in Medical Economics 

Movie Makers ......... P , 

Medical Talkies (by Lowis M. Bailey in Medical Ee 

Motion Pictures and the Minister (by Louis M. Bail 
Movie Makers) 


A Pioneer in Practical Film Usage n National Boa 
Review Magazine ) 7 
International Review of Educational Cinematography) 


Hell’s Angels (in The Living Age ; 

The New Crisis in the Motion Picture Industry by Ge 
Kent in Current History ; 

The School Museum (by May Wel Smith in Scie I 
cation) . E E 

The Making of the Pageant of America (by John All RK 
in Historical Outlook 

3ritain’s Talkies Come To (by John Maxwell in The IJ 
B08) sess 

Movie Makers 3 f ‘ 

Books and Films in Russia (by P e D. 8. Mirks n } 
Review ) - 

Clever Puppet Show Pleases o Angeles n Pi \ 
York Times) 


Visual Instruction in Teaching Geography } { 
Abrams in The Journal of Ge anha 

Vitalizing the Teaching of Scier through Photograp 
Clyde Stewart in The Wisconsi Jou al of Educ 

Visualization in Penmanship by 7 ] Bryant i 8 


Neu 8S) . 
Slide-Making a 
Glick in The Historical Outl 
International Review of Educational Cinematograp 


d the Si Sendiag } ratnr 


Journal of the So tv of Motion Picture Eng 

The Use of Visual Aids in Science Teaching } ] 
Bailey in The Kansas Teac} 

Tales from th Hollywood j | 1 
Fair) 

Hollywood Goes Refined hy Ce Beat n Voowse 

The Latin American Audience Viewpoint on American ] 
by North a Golde I t} J al f #)} S 
of Motion Picture Engineers . 

Improving Public Health with Moving Pictures (by D , @ 
Montague in Medical Times and I » Isle V 


Journal) 

Making Medical Movies (by R. Fawn Mitchell in H 

International Review of Educatior Cinematograp 

Mr. Chaplin Abroad n Su 

Introducing Visual Aids } j 4 e R. Campbe . £ 
Executive Maga 

Visual Material Its Use Secondary School ¢ 
Charles A. Tons J High Points 

Visual Aids t Instruction P. Ga 
Education 


The Cinema and the School n the Internati I 
Educational Cinemat api 
Research in the Field of Ed tior Talking P 


H { Gray a 
Magazine 

Is There no Remed } Carl E. Gramn n The ( 
man) 

A Visual Educatio Department Dolph La T} 
inois Teache 

The Educational 
Movie Makers 

Slide Making and the Social Studies Laboratory II (hb 
nette Glick in The Hist i Out I ; 

The Use of the Cartoor yu M Hall in Th Hist 
Outlook) 

Some Fundamentals of Visual Instructio by A. W 1 
in New York State Educati 

Are Movies Fit hy Fred East n Pa ts’ Ma 


% 
~~ 


" 


\re Pictur in Effec e Aid e Tea ng of G 
(hy Mildre Vea ? n F eat ul Meth 
Sound Motio Pictures hy Gor S Vitchel n P 

Enogine ; 
Educational Sound Motion Pictures hy D 1/f 
smith in P ection Engi 
The Use of Motion Pic re n Social Stud 
by Arthur I Nehe High Sch 
Mickey Mouse n The Livi i 
Film Your Dar . by Louis M. B n 7] Da 
BOOK REVIEWS 
i ’ y f ‘) 
Sook Reviews from ¢ se Wy 
Burton Holme l'ravel Stories Eunice 7 
The New Spirit in the (¢ ma H Mow ¢ P 


Star-Dust in Hollywood (by Jan and ( aG 
Censored (by Morris L. F st a Pare Lorentz 


Censorship of the Theatre nd M ng P 
7 Beman) 
A Guide-Book for Safety Ed tior Nat al B 


Casualty and Surety T 


l 
l 
] 
9 
99 
19 
9 
9 
l 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 
Conducted by MARGUERITE ORNDORFF ) 


Theatrical Film Reviews—Jan. 18, Feb. 48, Mar. 83, Apr. 118, May 
150, June 176, Sept. 204, Oct. 237. Space forbids listing these films. 


FILM ESTIMATES 


The number of films covered by Film Estimates for the year are as 
follows Jan. 30, Feb. 29, Mar. 32, Apr. 30, May 33, June 29, Sept. 
63, Oct. 26, Nov. 33, Dec. 27. 


THE CHURCH FIELD 
(Condutted by R. F. H. Jonnson) 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
No. Pag: 
How and Why We Made Our Own Church Film (by Rev. 
B H Reinheime? ‘ see 
Various Experiences of Churches with Movies............ Feb. 52 
usd: 6-4) o:e a gael Mar. 87 


Mechanical Church Servic oa Sol 

Nineteen Religious Films Announced ........66. esseevees 87 

Missionary Pictures : A 6 © &.4:b ohareub, Wiha sl K--a/ahee ea 87 

Requests for Film Source List we Fé 0 ws son ene ae 88 

Pamphlet on Motion Pictures and the Church............. 88 
Unique Evening Service (by Arthur P. Schnatz)........ Apr. ~ 120 

Methodist Episcopal Church Free Loan 16 mm, Films...... 121 


What One Church Has Accomplished with Movies (by R. C. 
{ dair ) Pee T Cree eee May 154-June 180 
When Churches Make Their Own Film............-2..0.- May 156 


Interest Grows in Church Movies.........-.csc-cccccessees June 182 
Vacation Movies for Church Showing.............ss+e8- 182 

Michigan Miracle op neces oe a 0:6 6d owls pe ub ou ee Sept. 206 
Church and Cinema A Statement and a Rejoinder...... 206 


Movies and Character Education (by H. Paul Janes)...... Oct. 240 
Revised Religious Film Directory. ..........0.+e0eeeeee08 240 
Motion Pictures with Sound Accompaniment Used in Devo- 
tional Services , 
Missourian Circles Globe “‘On Dimes’’—Now Shows Movies 
to Aid Missions en die 
Church Films Own Movie 0 4 4 6 aad ew eto 6 eee 274 


the Story of a Parish 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Dr. F. Drawn McoCiusky) 
trranged in Chronological Order) 


Jersey Visual Education Association (by A. G. 


Baleon é ale a dud ©. aig ie eal ae Jan 22 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum. ....scc.cccscedvbseuwr 24 

g t Writings : + nse: bn + 25 
Three State Conferences on Visual Education.......... . -Feb. 56 
[he National Academy of Visual Instruction Meeting....... 60 
Real Educational Talking Pictures oie=-widille ee ae ee Mar. 89 
I idelphia Museums Offer New Service. .............06. 90 
Educators Meet ° ‘ ser eS ee ee 92 

s Available for Use in Chemistry Classes............. 94 
Making Lantern Slides by William A. Broyles) see eeesen . Apr. 122 
Hay Annual Report Stresses Advance of Educational Films 123 
Aid >» Bind Sindy Avalos. . .. » os.«85 caer sehen eee 12 


Growth of Visual Instruction in New York... 5 ng va GO 126 
Writings ‘ : ‘.déinnitn «nth teks oe 126 

il Instruction Activities in and about New York City..May 158 
Jersey Visual Meeting 158 


Sug tions for Teachers’ Outlines for ‘Winners of the West” 160 
Writings 7 f o oN Ee s4 6. bt pee 161 

Grade Reading with Slides (by Irene Carlson).......« June 183 
Visual Aids for Elementary Schools. ............cesseee08 183 


Aids in Teaching (by F. Dean McClusky).........Sept. 209 

er of Cotton Motion Picture at Harvard............ 210 
Projected Picture be A. @, BO) 28 ees eas aes 211 
ft through Visual Education ; in nod, Reo Wid ees oe oe 

leaching in the Use of Visual Aids: Bucknell Plan 

y L. Paul Miller ‘ » o aie ba do ots wee ne Oct. 241 


Education Meetings . ° oneéeweesvisdciserns 241 
: yosium, Demonstration and Exhibit of Visual Aids in 
Qhemsetry 6 onc dis cancun 0s 5b 645.4500 8 oe see 242 


os Angeles Meeting and Visual Education in the West 

by William H. Dudley) e° 

ires on Visual Education . 5% > AGisw ae eee we eld 246 

sua Aids in Chemistry Teaching from the High School 
Standpoint y L. Paul Miller) ; ». Nov. 2275 


Use of Films and Other Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
Composition (by Wm. Lewin prs» eriatadla eb a: aie Ge iaile SP 276 
Graduate Theses - 
Courses in Visual Instruction : ata a 
Need of Maps in the Schoolroom, (by C. A. Burkhart) . Dec. 304 
Visual Instruction Programs OS ee re ee ee 


FILM REVIEWS 


Same Boat : F jb o's 9 4 > or a:b a 

ind Sea A ‘ Gaara + ee. 306 
umic Learning ree ee ...JdJune 184 
entary Teacher as a Guide, The 5 aS ee ee 184 


m t Woods to t Mil ; ; Serrrre eh 

ns Are Coming, The : . : ? ...Feb. 59 

of the Lake 3 ob Seah ee Feb. 57 

ni ng in the P f Northwest ‘ <i » 0 0: 6-0.8k0 Se ee 
Mvst of Life, The ° «6b 0c0.b00. 0 )0,6,0h6ie, a nn 


Hell of Pitz Pah See: 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 
(Conducted by Dwient R. FURNESS) 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
No. 
ED aa on so 0-060 0's ee © : ; ake ns Gees ah « ae 
NT eT Cree dia ; ‘ 
Teaching Dramatics ...... ‘eae 
Winter Activities ........... és pas ae ee TS 
ea a iis G6 ac Ube. e0 es 0. we aa eee ere 
Boy Club Activities ....... <P eae Peer 
po eee 
Care in Loading ... iil ties ert & 2 ee 
Hold Your Camera Steady CEA! i crdl oe Stes Gk. © -4-6 
a eh dalled 5 a's.0 0.0 ‘ ; ee ar tea ae taacde kt hia Mar 
When You Take Your Movie Camera Abroad 
ENS Ge Tintic'n 6 0)6 65 « : = Pe 
re  . vcnnkoe aecicesovecececcd Apr 
RT RUE ath ty 6 & Ben h4em 64.0 insurer ste 4. © & 
se i n'y ailnrele wid lia 6.6.0.0.0 010% 0 Wb; 
AMONG THE PRODUCERS 

(Arranged in Chronological Order) 

I Go SEG. bs bcs <a: direc oie Jan. 


A Survey of 16 mm. Field....... 
Silent Biological School Films ... 
New Portable Talkie Reproducer with Fonccapye Microphone 
Feature .... ‘ wa sa chad at a ale aaa 
Rothacker and Alexander Merge. ia 
Victor Builds Special Projector with Powerful 250 watt- 
OE eae 
New Film Productions a Re Pi eee 
Service to Teachers ............... Se ee oo ere 
Construction Kit for Stillfilms......... 
Pageant of America Slides................ 
New Type Lamp Achieves Unprecedented Light Inte snsity for 
Amateur en ida. odicigtenk¥ Wb a eke eds 
Real “News” about Sound-Recording.................... 


. Feb. 


Ss “Sener. ' o 


a Filmo Educational Booklet. ; Oa ae ee 
8. Department of Agriculture Starts Sound Production 
ok Features in Ampro 16 mm. Projectors............ 
New Portable Screen .. 
Y. M. C. A. Films Broadcast...... as eS 
“Magnacolor” is Introduced by ( ‘onsolidated Film Indus 
i eee oooh 64 add od & oceneteee .- Apr. 
QRS-DeVry Corporation Writes ...... A Ret aAS a3 ald d's t 
Bell & Howell to Erect New Building for ‘Holly wood Branch 
Victor Provides for Use of 375 Watt-75 Volt 16 mm. Pro 
jection Lamp Pied 
RR OEE FA ee May 
Radiovision Broadcasts the Latest Farm Movies ; aya Wie 
QRS-DeVry Announces Release of Sound Equipme nt. ie 
International Projector Corporation Distributors for Victor 
Animatograph 
Focusing Alignment Gauge for Precision Movies ‘with Filmo 


Ampro Corporation Extends Its Service..................June 


eg ad naw ddles cae es es v6 
Lantern for Post Cards, Glass Slides, Filmslides and 
i ony a cies be aie bo 2 

Portable Cine Speaker is Equipped to Meet all Re equireme nts 
SR ae ES, ©, ee ca 

Phototone Offer Sound Equipment. . . 

Home Talkies Right at Hand, States Bell & Howell Head 

Electrical Research Products Announces New 16 mm. Talk 


ing Picture Equipment ...... wae ae« a . Sept. 


New Speed Film for 16 mm. Cameras... 
Columbia Opens Non-Theatrical Division 
Reaper Film Most Widely Used Industrial. 
New Leica Developing Booklet. wa atts 
RCA Photophone Portable Sound | Equipme a ee . . Oct 
Slides on Great Paintings... . ha at 
A Portable Sound Recorder..... 
New Products from Bausch and Lomb. Hes &5 
Free List of Medical Motion Pictures............ 
Universal Markets Sound Projector ee ae 
New Leica Stereo Attachment...................05. 
Instantaneous Recording Service ............... 
An Encouraging Sign (by E. D. 
Taternational Projector Markets Sound Projector re 
The “Off-Stage Voice” : ; 
A New Model of the Animatophone... 
Wholesale Distribution of Talkies for Home Planned. 
New Filmo Projector Announced.................. wy 
Commercial 16 mm. Sound-on-Film (by Earle W. Jones). ...Dec 
Leitz Produces New Lens......... 
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The Educational Screen 


Among the Producers 
(Concluded from page 311) 
overcomes this defect, inasmuch as the worker does 
not see the watch. 
The device attaches to the base of the movie cam- 
era. To the rear of the camera is a lamp house with 
a 40 watt lamp. At the end of the lamp house farth- 
est from the camera is one compartment to accommo- 
date a stop watch and another for the data card upon 
which is written a brief description of the operation 
being filmed. 
The images of the watch and data card pass through 
a series of lenses in a tube connected horizontally with 
the lamp house and located directly beneath the cam- 
era. The matching of two focusing dials insures the 
sharp registration of the watch and card images on 
the film. 
As a preliminary condition of proper timing, the 
1,000 minute or 


camera is calibrated at frames per 


multiples thereof. 


300 Watt 
for Victor 


Victor Animatograph Corporation that 
Mazda Projection Lamp of 300 Watts rat- 


“No Resistance” Lamps 


announces 
a new G-E 
ing which does not require any form of lamp resistance 
is now available for use in all Model 3 and 5 Victor 
Animatophones. The Lamp may be 
obtained in voltages of 105, 110 and 115. 

Initial 300 Watt lamp 


may closely approach in intensity of illumination some 


Projectors and 


tests indicate that this new 
of the highly efficient low voltage lamps which employ 
rheostats or transformers to reduce the line voltage to 
that of the lamp rating. 

This new 300 watt lamp is of the regular 16 mm. 
T-10 Size and is equipped with the bayonet type pre- 
focussed base. It may be obtained from Victor dealers 
or direct from the Victor factory at Davenport, lowa. 


The “Chicago” Sound-on-Film Equipment 


Contained in a case that measures 17x17x7 inches 
and that weighs only 35 pounds, the “Chicago” sound- 
on-film projector, manufactured by H. A. DeVry, is 


easily portable. The machine is equipped with a De- 
Vry photocell and the complete sound unit is an in- 
tegral part of the projector itself. 35 mm. film with or 
without sound track can be used, due to an adjustable 
film gate. 

projector, amplifier, 


Two small cases contain the 


loud speaker and cable necessary for any ordinary 
showing. The loud speaker is built into the top of the 
amplifier case, which weighs 39 pounds, making a total 


weight of 74 pounds for the complete outfit. 
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Ata Big saving... Theater Size... Theater Brilliant... 
Auditorium Projection with the 


new Filmo ModelJ.... 


16 mm. Projector 


Now you need no longer pay a high price for a 
theatrical type projector to have theater size, 
theater brilliant auditorium movies. The new 
Filmo Model J 16 mm. projector gives size and 


quality comparable or better—at 16 mm. prices. 


Length of throw is practically unlimited. A 
185 foot throw has been easily mastered, for 
Model J has a refined optical system, improved 
375 Watt illumination, powerful new lens, and 
new reflector adjustment. With its outstanding 
advance in 16 mm. projector design, it creates a 
striking economy for schools and greatly ex- 
tends possibilities of visual education. 


One school, which had appropriated $800 for 
expensive auditorium projection equipment 
alone, bought a Filmo 375 Watt Projector 
instead and had enough money left over to 
purchase visual education equipment for the 
entire building. In addition, it was able to set 
up a $200 fund for the purchase of accessories 
when needed. 


See the Filmo dealer for a demonstration of the 
new Model J Projector. Or mail the coupon for 
full information. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 
i817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemer Please end me Descriptive literature on 
1ew Filmo Model J Projector for School Auditoriums 

A copy f Filmo Motion Pictures in Visual Educa- 
Phe I ir auditorium from back (or 
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WHY 
INSIST 


...on Eastman Safety Film? There are 
reasons aplenty. This safe film removes 
the necessity of an enclosing booth. It 
protects your audience... your building 
... your projectionist. And it meets every 
requirement of fire insurance underwrit- 
ers... Always specify prints on this film, 
and look for the words ‘‘Eastman... 
Kodak ... Safety... Film’”’ throughout 
the margin of each reel before projecting 
it. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distrib- 
utors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 


EASTMAN 
SAFETY FILM 












































